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NOTES AND STUDIES 
THE FAITHFUL SAYINGS. 


1. Five sayings quoted in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Tim. i 15, iii 1, 
iv 8f; 2 Tim. ii rz ff; Titus iii 4 ff) bear the label murrds 5 Adyos, to 
which in two cases (1 Tim. i 15, iv 9) the writer has added kai wdons 
Gmrobdoxns agvos. 


For murrés in 1 Tim. i 15, iii r, some Latin texts give Aumanus ; 
so in i 15 , MSS known to Jerome, Ambrosiaster, Julian of Eclanum, 
Augustine 2, and in iii 1 D, g, m, MSS known to Jerome, Ambro- 
siaster, Sedulius Hib. Jerome condemns Aumanus (cf. ad Marcell. 
‘nos cum Graecis, id est, cum Apostolo, qui Graece locutus est, 
erremus : fidelis sermo’). Did the O.L. translator read mecroc at the 
beginning of a line as moc, and take it for the end of av@purwos, 
his mind running perhaps on Aumanum dico (Rom. vi 19)? 

Kai macys drodoyjs agws is added by one or two minuscules in 
1 Tim. iii 1 and 2 Tim. ii 11. 

Neither phrase finds an exact parallel in the N.T.' or in the Greek 
O.T. For both, however, there is good authority in the literary Greek 
of the time. For murds 6 Adyos Wetstein quotes Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Dio Chrysostom, Arrian; dodoy#s dgws is abundant in 
Diodorus Siculus (Field Motes on the translation of the N.T. p. 203 f). 
Moulton and Milligan (Vocad., s.v. dwodoyy) quote an inscription of 
A.D. 148? which speaks of a citizen of Ephesus as rdons tipajs Kat 
drrodoxns déws. Our writer’s use of the two phrases is one of many 
indications that he was not unacquainted with the literary and epigraphic 
Greek of his age. 

2. It is more important to enquire whether murrds 6 Adyos KA. serves 
to introduce the Adyos in each case or follows it. Or is it used for the 
one purpose or for the other at the discretion of the writer? 

In 1 Tim. i 15 muwrds . . . dfs is clearly a preamble, and the 
saying is attached to it by a recitative én. In 2 Tim. ii 11, again, 
though there is no én, few will doubt that rurrés 6 Adyos is introductory ; 
the yap which follows is probably a survival, a note of sequence in the 


1 See, however, Apoc, xxi 5, xxii 6. 
2 Or 160; see Hicks Ephesos p. 145. 
VOL. XVIII. B 
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source which the writer has not cared to remove. The three other 
cases present more difficulty. In 1 Tim. iii 1 Chrysostom, followed by 
a majority of the later Greek commentators, connects zurrds 6 Adyos with 
the words which go before: wpds rotro eipyrar, ob mpds 7o Ei tes éxi- 
oxoris épéyera. In this he departs from Theodore, who notes: ‘ fidele 
dicens Si guis episcopatum’, &c. WH follow Chrysostom in their 
paragraphing. But the words that precede embody no principle so 
important as to call for an affirmation, which, as Theodore remarks, 
. answers to the dyijv Aéyw ipiv of the Gospels; while on the other hand the 
words that follow begin a new and weighty subject, and begin it with 
strange abruptness, if we detach from them the introductory formula. 

The case of 1 Tim. iv 9 is more difficult. Here we have on each 
side of the formula a saying to which the writer might have wished to 
call special attention. But (1) v. 10 is seen upon examination to be full 
of words which are characteristic of the writer of the Pastorals (xomay, 
dywviferOar, HAm'xapev, Ocds owryp); and (2) v. 8 has more of the 
epigrammatic ring of the Adyos than v. 10. On the whole there 
seems to be little reason to doubt that rurris 5 Adyos follows the saying 
here. The same conclusion holds good in Titus iii 8, where iva hpovri- 
{wow «rd. surely states the purpose for which the Adyos is to be 
affirmed, and not its contents. Theodore’s judgement has again 
guided him aright (‘ dicit fide/e verbum, praecedentibus illud adnectens ’), 
and on this occasion he is followed by Chrysostom and Theodoret. 

3. We may proceed to examine the sayings themselves, taking them 
in the order in which they stand in the Epistles. 

(1) 1 Tim. i15. The phrase 7AGev (Epyxerar) cis Tov dopo used with 
reference to the Advent is peculiarly Johannine (or, shall we say? 
Ephesian). ‘The Fourth Gospel rings the changes upon it, e.g. i 9 fv 
7) pis... épydpevov cis tr. k., iii 19 TO Has éAnAvOer eis T. K., Vi 14 
& mpopyrys 6 épyopevos eis 7. K., IX 39 eyd eis T. K. TOUTOV. HAOov, Xi 27 
& xpurris.. . 6 eis 7. x. Epydpevos: see also xii 46, xvi 28, xviii 37. 
wer in an ethical or spiritual sense is common to nearly all the N. T. 
writers, and calls for no comment; but the combination 7AOov .. . 
gaoca dpaprwrovs again reminds us of St John; cf. John iii 17 
dréorerev 5 Oeds Tov vidv cis Tek... . ya owO7 & Kdopos, xii 47 HAOov ... 
iva owow Tov Kdopov. 

Too little of this Adyos is quoted to justify any definite conclusion as 
to its source. But so far as the words carry us, they suggest the 
rhythmical cadence of an di rvevparucy (7AOov eis Tov Kécpov | dpaprw- 
Aois giou). With the use of Adyos for a fragment of a psalm or hymn 
cf. Aéye in Eph. iv 8, v 14. 

(2) 1 Tim. iii 1. ‘If any member of the Church has an appetite for 
oversight, it is a good work that he covets,’ 
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Both dpéyeoOa and ériOvpeiv are capable either of a good or of a bad 
sense.' An dpegis may be a craving for what is evil, or an undue 
or morbid desire for what is in itself good or indifferent (cf. Rom. i 27, 
1 Tim. vi 10); but it may also be a wholesome keenness in the pursuit 
of good (cf. Heb. xi 16). "Em:@vpeiv is used in both senses within 
a single verse (Gal. v 17 # capé éxOupel xara tod rvevparos, Td dé mvedpa 
Kata THs capKds [érOvper]). 

This saying may have been the afologia pro vita sua of some 
dirompwredwy at Ephesus, who excused his eagerness for office by 
pleading, Kadod épyou éxifupoi. The writer of the Epistle endorses the 
saying, not without subconscious irony. ‘True enough: oversight, 
the task of the presbyters, is a good work.’ But is it good work that 
the man desires, and is he the man to do it? The description of the 
presbyter which follows might well take the edge off the appetite of any 
who sought the office for its own sake. ‘Bene opus dixit, et non 
“ dignitatem” ; nec enim dignitates sunt ecclesiasticae functiones, sed 
opus.’ 

(3) 1 Tim. iv 8f. ‘The physical exercise of the palaestra profits 
little; the spiritual exercise of our religion profits in all ways, both 
here and hereafter.” As Moulton and Milligan say (Vocabulary, 
S. V. yupvacia), there is no reason why yvpvacia should not here bear its 
normal meaning, viz. the discipline and drill of the gymnastic school 
(yupvacwv), which formed so important a part of Greek education. At 
Ephesus, as at Athens, the management of the gymnasia was entrusted 
by the State to officers of high rank (yvpvaciapyo, Hicks Lphesos 
prolegg. p. 82), and the training of the youth of the city in athletic 
exercises must have had special importance in view of the agonistic 
festivals which abounded in the Ephesian calendar (ibid. pp. 79, 82; 
cf. Chapot Za Province Romaine d’Asie c. vi). The Christian 
counterpart of this was the discipline exercised over life and character 
by the religion of Christ. EtoéBea, used once in Acts (iii 12) and several 
times in the late 2 Peter,” is one of the stock words of the Pastorals, and 
especially frequent in 1 Tim. (ii 2, iii 16, iv 8, vi 3, 5 f, 11); with the 
article it seems to be used by this writer for the Christian religion 
(cf. iii 16, and perhaps also vi 5f). It is interesting to observe that 
this family of words bears an almost technical sense in Ephesian inscrip- 
tions. Thus the phrase ¢A0crarpis xai pitocéBactos, dyvés, cioeBys 
occurs in Hicks, pp. 127, 132 dis, where the inscriptions belong to 
the year A. D. 104; and other citizens are honoured dperis évexev xai rijs 
apos tiv Gedy (Artemis) eioeBeias (did. p. 187, circa A.D, 106), or because 

1 See Trench Synonyms xxxvii. 

2 The cognates also are limited to Acts, the Pastorals, and 2 Peter (etceBeiv, 
Acts, 1 Tim, ; eboeSns, Acts, 2 Peter ; edoeBas, 2 Tim., Titus). 

B2 
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the person was known as droBdérwv cis ri eioéBeav ris Oeod (cid. 
p- 143, A.D. 160). Another Ephesian is described as vewroujoas 
cioeBis (ibid. p. 211), i.e. as having religiously discharged the office of 
temple-warden. In the Christian at Ephesus, Christ had taken the 
place of Artemis and the Church that of the Artemision ; and the self- 
control and self-sacrifice of the new life in Christ, which were good for 
both worlds, were the Christian substitute for the drill of the gymnasium, 
which was serviceable only for the life that now is. 

This saying, like (1) and (2), may well be of Ephesian origin, whether 
it formed part of a hymn, or was a prophetical utterance, or a fragment 
of catechesis. It begins, I think, with 4 cwparixi yupvacia, yap being 
added by the writer to connect it with his previous words yipvage «ri. 

(4) 2 Tim. ii 11 ff. Both the words and the thought of vz. 11, 12 
are manifestly Pauline. Not only are the three compounds ovvazo- 
Ovyjoxev, cvvljv, cvpBacrreiew used by St Paul in his earlier Epistles 
(2 Cor. vii 3, Rom. vi 8, 1 Cor. iv 8), but the doctrine that the Church 
shares the Death, Resurrection, and Reign of the Lord is one of which, 
in one form or another, his letters are full. There is in the Epistles 
a wealth of such thoughts, and of words to express them ; cf. ovvarav- 
potoba (Rom. vi 6, Gal. ii 19), cvvOdrrerOac (Rom. vi 4, Col. ii 12), 
oupracyxev, cvvdobalerba (Rom. viii 17), cvveye(perOar (Eph. ii 6, Col. 
ii 12), cvvxabiLerOa (Eph. ii 6), ovppopdilerba (Phil. iii 10), ov- 
xAnpovépor (Rom. viii 17). There is no stage, past, present, or to come, 
in the history of the Incarnate Life from the Baptism onwards, in which, 
Paulo iudice, Christians have no share, 

So far then this saying is purely Pauline. But when we pass to the 
second part of it, beginning at «i dpvyodpuefa, we find ourselves in an- 
other atmosphere. ’ApveioOa:, and the set of ideas connected with 
it, belong to the Gospels, not to the Epistles ; and not to the Marcan 
tradition, but to a tradition common to Matthew and Luke. It is 
interesting to notice by the way that the saying here approached nearer 
to the Matthaean than to the Lucan form of the tradition, as the follow- 
ing comparison will shew : 


Matt. x 33. Luke xii 9. 2 Tim. ii 12. 
¢ , 
boris [dv] dpyyonra 5 dpyvnodpevos ei dpvnodpeba 
. dpvyvopa Kayo |... drapvnOyoera . + « KaKelvos dpvyrerat. 


The saying ends with an interpretation of ‘denial’, as it was realized 
in the experience of the Asian churches. In the early Gentile churches 
it resolved itself into dmoria on the part of professed moroi. The 
Master on His side could not be durros— could not be untrue to His own 
character or word, though the disciple might become such too easily. 

This fourth Adyos seems to be a fragment of a hymn into which some 
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Pauline church had worked the familiar teaching of the Apostle, 
together with one of the words of the Lord Jesus’ which they had 
heard from him, and which also found its way into the Matthaeo-Lucan 
tradition. 

(5) Titus iii 4-8. Another Pauline saying, with a few striking non- 
Pauline words. Among the Pauline features are ypyororns, used in 
reference to God (cf. Rom. ii 4, xi 22 ; Eph. ii 7) ; [oix] é épywv (Rom. 
ili 20, iv 2, ix r1, &c. ; Gal. ii 16, &c.; Eph. ii 9); dvaxaivwors (Rom. 
xii 2, cf. Col. iii 10); mAovovws and its cognates, said of the divine 
wealth (Rom. ii 4, x 12, xi 33; Eph. i 7, ii 4, 7; Col. iii 16). The last 
clause (iva dixawévres . . . Lwis aiwviov) is Pauline almost to a word. 
On the other hand tév év dixarootvy & éroujoaper jpeis is unlike St Paul’s 
manner, while waAcyyeveoia is not only without parallel in his other 
epistles, but strikes a note somewhat different from his; for St Paul 
conceives of the beginning of our life in Christ as a re-creation rather 
than as a re-birth (cf. e.g. 2 Cor. v 17, Eph. iv 24). The use of 
6 owrnp pov as a title of our Lord is limited in the New Testament to 
the Pastorals and 2 Peter.? 

If rurris 5 Adyos looks back to vv. 5-7, where does the Adyos begin ? 
at dre dé % xpyordrys, OF at od« éf Epywv? I am disposed to think that 
it begins at oix é¢ épywv, and that dre 5é . . . Geod is the writer’s note of 
transition from jjpev yap wore xrA. to the quotation. Our writer, as we 
have seen, is fond of using phrases borrowed from the later literary 
Greek, and the combination of xpyorérys and ¢dAavOpwria is one of 
these (see Field WVoées p. 222 f).° 

It is just possible that in this Adyos we have a fragment of a baptismal 
address, or (?) a baptismal hymn.‘ The keynote of the saying will then 
be struck by the words écwoe jpas da Aovrpod wadryyeverias Kai 
dvaxawocews tvevpatros ayiov. These words will repay examination. 
Aovtpév is used to express the baptismal washing in Eph. v 26 where, 
as Westcott notes, the two expressions 76 Aourp@ and év fpypare ‘ mark 
what was afterwards known technically as the “ matter” and “ form” of 
the Sacrament’. In our Adyos the ‘form’ is not mentioned, but stress 
is laid on the inward and spiritual grace signified by the ‘matter’. 
The baptismal bath differs from the bath of daily life in that it is the 
means of a re-birth. Both Aovrpéy and wadvyyevecia have points of 
contact with the life of the Graeco-Roman world. The bath had been 

1 Cf. Acts xx 35. 

2 In Phil. iii 20 cwripa is a predicate. 

3 Luke has giAavOpimws and giravOpwnia (Acts xxvii 3, xxviii 2). 

* See Archbishop Bernard’s paper in J. 7. .S. xii. Dr Bernard has made out a 
fair case for his hypothesis that the Odes of Solomon are of this character, but his 


other examples of the use of such hymns do not go back further than the fourth 
century, 
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used in Hellas from the earliest days, as Homer's eppa Aoerpa testifies. 
At a later time the Greek city-state provided public baths for the use of 
its citizens ; the gymnasia, too, had baths attached to them in which 
their pupils washed off the oil and dust of the pa/aestra. The Church 
also provided a bath for her athletes, to be taken once for all at the 
beginning of their course for the washing away of sin; cf. Acts xxii 16 
dmodovea Tas dpaprias gov: 1 Cor. vi 11 GAX’ dreAovcacbe: Heb. x 22 
Aerovopévae Td copa Dart xabaps. 

Tladcyyeveoia takes us by surprise when we come upon it first in 
Matt. xix 28. The word, however, corresponds in some measure to 
Hebrew and Aramaic terms (see M¢Neile’s or Allen’s note on Matt. 
l.c.) ; and it was perhaps extensively used by Hellenistic writers of the 
first century (e.g. it occurs in Philo, and in Clement of Rome Cor. 9, 
where Lightfoot’s note may be consulted). Far more remarkable is the 
bold use of this Greek term in the present Adyos to express the spiritual 
re-birth of Baptism. Is it suggested by the Stoic notion of a mepiodixy 
mahtyyeveoia tov Sdwvy (M. Antoninus xi 1)? Or does it refer to the 
Orphic doctrine of a xixAos ris yevéoews, Or, as Augustine’ explains it, 
‘esse in renascendis hominibus quam appellant wadtyyeveoiay Graeci’? 
Both views may have been familiar to the Christians of the capital, from 
whence this Adyos possibly proceeded. In either case this saying offers 
the first instance of the use of the word in the technical sense which 
it has borne ever since in Christian theology. The Latin equivalent 
regeneratio is already in Tertullian (de resurr. carnis 47) the accepted 
name for the grace of Christian Baptism, and in that sense it stands in 
the Book of Common Prayer to-day. 

Besides the five ‘faithful sayings’ there may be embedded in the 
Pastoral Epistles other sayings which the writer has quoted without 
mark of approval, but which might have been similarly announced. 
Evidently the writer is fond of quoting, with or without marks of citation. 
Thus in 1 Tim. iv 1 he quotes a prophecy with the preamble 76 wveipa 
jyras A€ye, and in Titus i 12 Epimenides is cited as tis é£ airav, tdv0s 
abrév mpopyrys, while on the other hand a sentence from the Book of 
Numbers (xvi 5), adopted in 2 Tim. ii 19, bears no indication of its 
source, and the hymn ds édavepiOy ..« év d0fm is worked into 1 Tim. 
iii 16 without any sign that it is such beyond its rhythmical form. 
Other passages will occur which may be quotations from unknown 
sources ; e.g. 1 Tim. ii 5 els Beds, | els xai peatrys Deo kai dvOpurwy, | dv- 
Opwros Xpuwrris "Incots: 2 Tim. ii 8, where the original may have run 
"Inoods Xpurris eyipyeprat éx vexpav | éx orépparos Aaveid . ..: Titusi 15 


1 De civitate xxii 28 (cited by Lobeck Aglaophamus ii p. 797). See Miss Jane 
Harrison Prolegomena to the study of Greek religion p. 590 f. 
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mavra xa0apa rots xaBapois. In these and a few other sentences a latent 
reference to some Christian hymn or utterance may well be suspected, 
though in such cases it is impossible to get beyond unverifiable 
conjecture. 

H. B. Swere. 


AIONIOZ“. 


ITS USE AND MEANING ESPECIALLY IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


THE question of the endless punishment of the wicked provoked 
a prolonged and useful controversy in English religious circles during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. This controversy included 
and, to some extent, turned upon the exact meaning to be assigned to 
aidvis. In our present investigation into the meaning and use of that 
term especially in the New Testament, it will be well therefore to begin 
by glancing briefly at the contentions of some of the chief protagonists 
in that controversy with regard to the meaning which they held could 
or could not be given to aidvos, and their reasons for their conclusions. 

The controversy began with the appearance of F. D. Maurice’s 
Theological Essays in 1853, the last of which was entitled ‘On Eternal 
Life and Eternal Death’. In this essay, Maurice contends with regard 
to aiwvos that it must have the same meaning when applied to blessed- 
ness as when applied to punishment.' He will have nothing to do with 
‘attaching two different meanings to the word aiwmos in different appli- 
cations. The subject which it qualifies cannot affect the sense we put 
upon it.’ Moreover, when used in the New Testament, ‘it ought first, 
by all rules of reason, to be considered in reference to God. Its use 
when it is applied to Him, must determine all its other uses’, The 
meaning ‘ without beginning and end’, although that might be given to 
it without impropriety in a Greek classical author or in colloquial 
language, may not be given to it in the New Testament especially when 
applied to God, for that is merely a negative meaning and ‘ utterly unfit 
to express His being’. In relation to God and ‘also in reference to life 
or to punishment’ it ‘has nothing to do with time or duration’. This 
sense of duration which Englishmen attach to it is due to the influence 
of John Locke. Knowledge of God ‘ constitutes Eternal Life’, and ‘the 
loss of it is Eternal Death ’, and this knowledge is given to men in Christ. 

But Charles Kingsley, who accepted enthusiastically Maurice's theo- 
logical teaching, did not interpret aidvos on Maurician lines. He 


1 Op. cit. 5th ed. p. 381 f. 
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wrote in 1857: ‘The word (aidy) never is used in Scripture or any- 
where else in the sense of endlessness (vulgarly called eternity). It 
always meant, both in Scripture and out, a period of time. . . . Alwmos 
therefore means, and must mean, belonging to an epoch, or the epoch ; 
aidvis xéAacrs is the punishment allotted to that epoch.’ ? 

However, in 1864 Dr Pusey preached a sermon? before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in which he contended that the punishment of sinners 
is everlasting, and that the term aidvos in Scripture admits of and in- 
cludes the notion of endlessness. To this sermon he appended a note 
on the use of the word aidvos in classical Greek, ‘ written for me, in 
view of my sermon, by the best Greek scholar of his day, my friend the 
Rev. J. Riddell.’ ‘It appears from this that the word was used strictly 
of eternity, an eternal existence, such as shall be, when time shall be 
no more.’*® 

Dr Samuel Cox (for ten years editor of the Zxfositor), in his volume 
Salvator Mundi, published in 1877, adopts very much the same view 
as Kingsley, but greatly develops it. He even asserts that the sense of 
aiwvos for which Maurice contended—‘ that which is above and beyond 
time, that which is independent of duration . . . God for example, and 
Christ, and indeed all that pertains to the spiritual realm—as faith, 
hope, charity, righteousness, peace’ is not ‘the original meaning of the 
word’. ‘This higher sense’, he says, has been put into it.* The word is 
‘ saturated through and through with the thought and element of time ’.® 
‘ The adjective (aidvios) must derive the whole of its meaning from the 
substantive (aidv) from which it is derived.’* In the New Testament 
the word is used in connexion with the Jewish doctrine of the aeons. 
For the Jews of our Lord’s time human history was divided into many 
ages, in each of which some counsel of the Divine Will is wrought out. 
Instead of affirming that time shall be no more when men pass out 
of this present order and age, the New Testament speaks of ‘ages 
to come’ as well as of ages that are past. In the past the Patriarchal 
age, the Mosaic age; in the future, ‘the age of the Messiah’ or ‘the 
age to come’, to be followed by other ages such as the Millennium and 
the Regeneration. ‘In short,’ writes Dr. Cox, ‘we find in the New 
Testament a series of aeons which are to precede, and in which men 
are to be prepared for, that final and eternal state in which, Christ having 
delivered up His kingdom to the Father, God shall be all in all.’ 

All these preparatory and intermediate ages, moreover, are contained 


1 Charles Kingsley: His Letters and Memories of his Life, 16th abgd. ed. vol. i 
P- 307- 

2 Everlasting Punishment in vol, iii. Pusey’s University Sermons. 

8 What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment ? 3rd ed. (1880) p. 38 f. 

* Op. cit. p. 97. 5 Op. cit. p. 100. ® Op. cit. p. 100. 
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within, are comprehended by, a vast epoch which St Paul calls ‘ ¢he 
acon of the aeons’, i.e., the age which includes all ages, which covers 
the whole course of time ; the age also in which what he calls God’s 
‘ purpose for the ages’, i.e., the redemption of the human race, will be 
wrought out. This doctrine of the ages or aeons is the key to the 
meaning of aidvos. 

Alamos refers to this period, process, and purpose. ‘The epithet’, says 
Dr Cox, ‘is applied to God, to Christ, and to the Holy Ghost in the New 
Testament, and to every particular and aspect of that great redemptive 
work,’ ? 

Hence the phrases aeonian ? purpose, aeonian times, aeonian redemp- 
tion, aeonian judgement, aeonian punishment, aeonian fire, aeonian 
salvation, aeonian life, aeonian inheritance, aeonian habitations, must 
all be interpreted in the light of the aeons theory. Even Aeonian 
Spirit must be so interpreted, viz.: as ‘the Zeé/geist, or Time-Spirit, the 
Spirit of the Christian age or ages’.2 ‘The Spirit of God, the Father 
of all men ; the Spirit revealed in Christ the Saviour of all men ; this is 
the Spirit which in very deed sits brooding with wide and extended 
wings over the successive ages of time, . . . blending and binding those 
ages into a sacred unity, and conducting men through them all towards 
the many mansions of that great Home, not made with hands, which is 
eternal, in the heavens.’ * 

In 1877 Canon Farrar preached five sermons in Westminster Abbey 
which were published in the next year under the title Zternal Hope. 
Both in the Preface and in a special Excursus the author deals with the 
meaning of aidvos. Farrar claims in the Preface that in numbers of 
Biblical passages the word ‘cannot mean “endless”’. ‘ All scholars 
alike admit that in many places aidy can only mean “age” and aiwnos 
only “age-long ”, or (in the classic sense of the word) “ secular”, which 
is often equivalent to “ indefinite”. Many scholars who have a good 
right to be heard deny that it ever necessarily means “ endless”, though 
it is predicted of endless things.’ ® 

In the Excursus he asserts that ‘it has been so ably proved by so 
many writers that there is no authority whatever for rendering it “ ever- 
lasting”’.© It ‘is used over and over again of things transitory ’.? 
There are certain passages in which it means ‘ spiritual’, ‘ suprasensuous ’ 
—something above and beyond time. 

Farrar’s book contains a valuable letter* from Professor E. H. 
Plumptre, in which he writes of aidywos: ‘I cannot, on philological 


2 P. 114 2 Dr Cox uses the painful hybrid ‘ aeonial ’, 
& Pp. 113. *P. 114, 

5 Op. at. Preface to the Ist ed., p. xliii in 1892 ed. 

6 Op. cit. p. 197- 7 P. 199. 8 Op. cit. p. 200. 
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grounds, agree with Mr Maurice in thinking that our Lord's teaching in 
John xvii 3 excludes from it the idea of duration, and the whole history 
of the word shews that it cannot, as a word, denote endlessness.’ ' 

In 1879 appeared Dr Pusey’s What is of Faith as to Everlasting 
Punishment ? in answer to Farrar’s Eternal Hope. 

In 1881 Farrar returned to the subject in his book A/ercy and Judge- 
ment, and contended that the word aidvus ‘never means endless’, and 
that ‘even if aeon always meant “ eternity”—which is not the case 
either in classic or Hellenistic Greek—asonios could still only mean 
“belonging to eternity”, not lasting through it’. But he allows that 
‘ Aionios may in some cases connote endlessness because it catches 
something of its colour from the words to which it is joined ; just as the 
word “indefinite” might catch the sense of “infinite” if in speaking of 
things which for other reasons I knew to be infinite in duration, I spoke 
of them as being of indefinite duration. It is a word which, like many 
other adjectives, shines simply by reflected light.’ * 

‘In point of fact the word “spiritual” conveys a much nearer 
approximation to the New Testament usage of aionios (at any rate as 
St John and St Paul use it) than either “ everlasting” or “ endless ”.’* 

The Nicene phrase ‘ of the world to come’ might in many instances 
be the best rendering of it. Farrar agrees with Schleusner that so far 
as aiwvws has any reference to duration at all, its duration is ‘ deter- 
mined by the subject to which it is applied ’.* 

At this point we may leave the controversy. Many contributed to 
it whose views are not cited. Nevertheless the views cited bring out 
the chief meanings which may be assigned to the word aidyos in its 
different contexts. 


DERIVATION, AND CLASSICAL AND SEPTUAGINTAL USES. 


The word aisvos is certainly derived from aidv. As for aisv, we may 
hesitate to accept Aristotle’s derivation of it from deé and dv, and adopt 
the safer course of deriving both aidy and de/ from the same root AIF, 
which is apparently connected with the notion of time. Grimm how- 
ever, it should perhaps be observed, derived aidv from dna, breathe, 
blow.’ But Max Miller, in a letter to Pusey, writes: ‘ Aevum is from 
the same root as aiwy and the Sanskrit ayus ; the root is 7, and means 
to go.’" But Moulton and Milligan, in the latest of Greek Lexicons, 
assert that in the Sanskrit ayu ‘the idea of life, and especially of long 
life, predominates’. They think, therefore, that ‘long life’ or possibly 


1 P. 190. 2 Pp. 378 f. 3 P. 394. 
* P. 399. 5 e.g. Oxenham, Goulburn, Jukes. 
® Thayer-Grimm’s Lexicon of the New Testament ad loc. 

* Cf. Lectures on the Science of Language 7th ed, vol. ii pp. 273-274. 
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‘old-age’ may have been the primitive meaning of aidy.' However, so 
far as we are concerned, derivation is not of supreme importance, for it 
is usage which must settle its meaning, Aiwy is the equivalent of aevum, 
and like it means primarily an age, or period of time. Aristotle defines 
aiwy as the limit (7d réAos) which embraces the time of each man’s life. 
This is the man’s aidy. Similarly, the limit of the whole heaven which 
embraces all time and infinity is also its aidv.” 

‘This double use’, so Dr Agar Beet asserts, ‘is found in all Greek 
literature. In other words, aidv means primarily a man’s lifetime, or 
human life in the aspect of time. It was then felt that there is a life 
longer than that of an individual, that the realm of things around has 
its time, and with lapse of time will or may pass away.’* It is this 
double meaning of the word which has been the cause of some of the 
subsequent troubles. The aiwy of each thing differs. For one of 
the Ephemerae it is a few brief hours in the sunshine, for the solar 
system it is millions and millions of years. Yet the word is applied 
correctly to the duration of each. It is clear at once that when defined 
in terms of time, aiwy is Protean. When the exact period of the 
duration of anything is known, its aidy is known. If the thing’s 
duration be endless, then aiwy when used in connexion with that thing 
will mean endless also. In the LXX (one great source of our New 
Testament Greek) aidy is used to translate some nine Hebrew terms : 


ANE ; MNDT : M¥2 or M¥2: TW: OdiY or DIDY or ODY or pby: DIP: WN: 
obn: i. Some of these include the notion of perpetuity and others 
do not. In the majority of cases it is used to render pdiv—a word as 
indefinite as itself, for ndiy may mean a definite period of time, or it may 
mean and often does mean in various compound and adverbial phrases 
a period which is unlimited. For instance in Ps. xc 2 (LXX Ixxxix), 
the ascription to the Almighty, ‘Thou art God from everlasting and 


world without end’, is represented by the Hebrew bee NAR pdiymy pdivn, 
which the LXX renders dé rod aidvos éws tod alévos ot ef. So in 


Isa. xlv 17 ‘everlasting’ is the R.V. rendering of pypdiy , and this in the 


LXX is aisvwv. The corresponding phrase 7Y ‘noi in the parallel 
strophe, rendered in the R.V. ‘ world without end’, appears in the LXX 
as éws Tod ai@vos ér. Dean Vaughan collected from the LXX some 
sixteen of these phrases compounded with aidy, and all of them appear 


* 1 The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament (1914) pt. i p. 16. 
2 De Caelo Bk.i 9. 
3 The Last Things 3rd ed. (1898) p. 116. 


4 See Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance to the LXX and the other Versions of the 
Old Testament (1897). 
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to mean for ever. He notes, however, that ‘amidst this great variety 
of phrases, the double plural form, «is rovs aiévas trav aimvwv appears to 
be used only in the New Testament’. Hence Dr Pusey was justified 
philologically when he contended that the notion of endlessness is con- 
tained in the use of the word. The same may be said of its derivative 
aiévs. This word first appears in Plato, but J. Riddell holds (in the 
note referred to above) that it is clear that it was not coined by Plato.’ 
After examining the five passages in which it occurs in Plato and the 
two in the so-called Zimaeus Loc., he sums up: ‘ These are all passages in 
which the reference is to the world of ideas, and consequently aiwvzos is an 
attribute of things which essentially possess retrospective and prospec- 
tive eternity. But it is to be noted further, that the meaning of aiwvios 
here is not fixed by its application to them, but that this attribute 
(retrospective and prospective eternity) is asserted of them by the word 
aldvios.’ ® 


In DANIEL AND JEWISH APOCALYPSES. 


This conclusion, pre-supposing that it is correct, is of considerable 
importance, for it will mean that Platonic philosophers or writers under 
the influence of Plato will probably use aidvos in the transcendental or 
timeless sense in which he used it. We shall @ prior? expect to find 
this use in Alexandria, that great home of Platonizing philosophy, and 
in the writings of Philo Judaeus, and then in those writers of the New 
Testament who seem to have been acquainted with Alexandrian 
Hellenism and to have been influenced to some extent by its phrase- 
ology and ways of thinking. Moulton and Milligan, whose extensive 
knowledge of papyri and inscriptions gives their judgement the highest 
value, write: ‘ Without pronouncing any opinion on the special meaning 
which theologians have found for this word [aidvws], we must note that 
outside the New Testament, in the vernacular as in the classical Greek, 
it never loses the sense of ferpetuus. It is a standing epithet of the 
Emperor’s power. . . . In general the word depicts that of which the 
horizon is not in view, whether the horizon be at an infinite distance, 
as in Catullus’s poignant lines : 


Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est ferfefua una dormienda, 
or whether it lies no farther than the span of a Caesar’s life ’.* 
In the LXX (Canonical and Apocryphal books) aidvos occurs over 
160 times, and is used to translate the Aramaic pby and the Hebrew 
See C. J. Vaughan S¢ Paul's Epistle to the Romans p. 21. 
2 Farrar does not agree with this. 


® Pusey’s University Sermons vol. iii p. 34. 
* Op. cit. p. 16. 
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pdiy, It may constantly be rendered in English by ancient, incessant, 
of long duration, perpetual, everlasting. In Ps. xxiv 7, 9 it is used of 
the ancient gates of Zion, ‘venerable with unknown antiquity.’* In 
Proverbs xxii 28 and xxiii 10 it is used of ancient landmarks. In 
Ps. Ixxvi 4 (LXX Ixxv) it is used of the mountains. It is constantly applied 
to the Divine Covenants, e.g. to those with Noah, Israel, David. In 
Leviticus it is frequently used of the ordinances of the Law. In some 
cases it denotes, or rather connotes, endlessness. In other cases its 
meaning is that of temporal duration of a prolonged and indefinite 
character, either past or future—a period extending far beyond a human 
generation.’ 

The great majority of cases in which it is used in the LXX seem, 
however, to have but little bearing upon its more striking uses in the 
New Testament: forty-four times in the latter it is used to qualify fw. 
Now there is only one place in the LXX canonical books in which 
aidvus is used in this connexion, and that is in Daniel xii 2. This fact 
provides a most important clue. {0% aisvos or its Aramaic equivalent 
was a phrase constantly on our Lord’s lips, but so also were the phrases 
6 vids Tod dvOpwrov and 4» Bacircia trav oipavav. These phrases, or to 
be more correct, the sources of them, also appear in Daniel. But 
Daniel, as we now realize, is the earliest * extant of those curious and 
influential Jewish books known as Apocalypses, and its writer, like the 
writer of Deuteronomy, provided a storehouse of phrases and ideas for 
those who came after him. 

These phrases may be called apocalyptic or eschatological in the 
sense that they refer to definite albeit developing conceptions as to 
the nature of the last things revealed by these apocalyptical writers. 
When we turn to Daniel, we find that aidveos occurs there seven times. 
In iii 33, where it is used of God’s Kingdom (BacvAcia); in iv 31, of 
God’s authority or rule (éfoveia) ; in vii 14, of the authority given to one 
like unto a son of man; in vii 27, of the kingdom of the saints of the 
Most High ; in ix 24, of the righteousness (S:xavoovvy) to be brought in 
after the seventy weeks of tribulation ; in xii 2, of the life (7 = Heb. 
ndiy "M) and the shame (aioyivy) which are to be the respective lots of 
the righteous and of the wicked after the resurrection. The resurrection 
of the dead is, of course, peculiar to this book of the Old Testament, 
and so far as we know the definite assertion of it occurs here for the 


1 See Kirkpatrick The Psalms, ad loc. 

2 Dr Armitage Robinson notes in his Commentary on Ephesians p. 168 that 
‘ yevea is used as a sub-division of aiav’, 

3 No doubt Isaiah xxiv-xxvii, and the apocalyptical portions of Zechariah are 
earlier than Daniel, but they are hardly apocalypses in the sense that Daniel and 
its successors are, Rather they mark the transition from prophecy to apocalypse. 
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first time in Jewish literature. Itis clear that aidvws is used and only 
used, in Daniel, in connexion with the rule or kingdom of God to be 
established on earth. This kingdom of God or kingdom of the saints 
of the Most High is not strictly speaking Messianic, for in Daniel 
there is no Messiah. The one like unto a son of man (vii 13)" is not 
a person in Daniel but a symédo/ of the character of that kingdom of the 
saints of the Most High in contrast to the brute kingdoms which pre- 
ceded it. These other kingdoms are symbolized by the four great 
beasts which came up from the sea (vii 3), whereas the Divine Kingdom 
is symbolized by the son of man from heaven. The point, however, 
at which we have arrived is that fw% aidwos is the life of the citizen of 
the kingdom of God. This appears very distinctly in that apocalyptic 
book Zhe Similitudes (or Parables) of Enoch (i.e. the section xxxvii-lxxi 
of the Book of Enoch). The Similitudes of Enoch (so Schiirer, Dill- 
mann, Charles, Beer, Burkitt, Oesterley are agreed) belongs to the first 
century before Christ.* The book was written originally either in 
Hebrew or Aramaic, and there is apparently no Greek version extant, 
but what, if we had a Greek version, would undoubtedly be rendered 
by fw aidyos and in the original Hebrew or Aramaic would have been 
pdiy “PF or wendy “Mis referred to in three passages (xxxvii 4, xl 9, 
Ivili 3) as the privilege of those admitted to the Messiah’s Kingdom. 
For in the Similitudes the Son of Man or Heavenly Messiah is a person 
not a symbol (cf. xlvi 2 f, xlviii 2, Ixii 9, 14, Ixiii 11, Ixix 26f., lxx 1); 
and ‘eternal life’ (so rendered by Dr R. H. Charles in the passage 
referred to) is the life of a member of the Messianic Kingdom’ 

In the Similitudes the Messianic Kingdom initiated by the final 
judgement is eternal and embraces heaven and earth. Its members 
possess ‘ spiritual bodies’. Hence in the Stmilitudes the conception 
of this ‘eternal life’ is highly spiritual because the conception of the 
Messianic Kingdom is so. But in other Apocalyptic books the con- 
ception of the Kingdom is very different, hence the life of the kingdom 
is also different. For instance, in Enoch i—xxxvi it is limited in duration 
and materialistic in character’; in Enoch Ixxiii-xc its duration is 


1 See note in S. R. Driver’s Daniel, pp. 402-110, and also Bp Westcott in 
St John's Gospel, Speaker’s Commentary, p. 33. 

2 Dalman is not certain. 

8 See Charles’s comment on Enoch xxxviii 4 in Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
vol. ii p. 209. 

* See Oesterley The Books of the Apocrypha (1914) p. 208. 

5 The phrase occurs in Enoch x 10 (this section was written before the second 
half of the second century B.c.), and there the ‘ eternal life’ is limited to 500 years. 
Various views were held as to who would share in the resurrection which would 
precede the establishment of the kingdom, (See Charles on Enoch li 1.) 
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uncertain ; in Enoch xci-civ the Messianic Kingdom is temporary, and 
‘the real recompense of the righteous is the eternal life which follows 
on the close of the Messianic Kingdom and the final judgement ’." 

In the Secrets of Enoch xxxii 2-xxxiii 2 (written between 30 B.c. and 
7° A.D.) the Messiah’s reign is thought of as lasting for 1,000 years,? In 
the Fourth Book of Esdras it is limited to 400 years. 

In verse 16 of the third of the Psa/ms of Solomon (composed between 
7° B.C. and 40 B.c.) occur these words: ‘ But they that fear the Lord 
shall rise again unto life eternal’ (dvaorncovrat eis Lwnv aldvov). 

The learned commentators (H. E. Ryle and M. R. James), after 
stating that these words are probably derived from Dan. xii 2, sum up 
what a study of Jewish Apocalyptic and pseudepigraphical literature 
makes clear in this matter. ‘“ Eternal life” (fw aidywos) so often 
referred to in the writings of the New Testament had, half a century 
before the Christian era, been accepted as part of a feature in Jewish 
religious thought.’ ® 


IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


This connexion between the {fw aidvos in the Jewish Apocalypses 
and the coming kingdom of God is fully preserved in the Synoptic 
Gospels. ‘The connexion between the two is so close that a comparative 
study of the Synoptists shews that the terms 7 {wy or (wy aiwvos and 
% Baowréeia tov obpavav can be interchanged. In Mk. ix 42-49 where 
our Lord is speaking of the uses of asceticism, the cutting off of the 
hand or foot or plucking out of the eye, He uses eis riv {wy in the first 
two metaphors (vv. 42, 45), and «is riv BacrAciay rod Oeod in the third 
(v. 47). In Mt. xviii 9, the parallel account of our Lord’s saying in 
Mk. ix 47, the phrase is «is riv Cwnv. 

To take another instance, in comparing the sections Mk. x 17-27, 
Mt. xix 16-26, Lk. xviii 18-27. The Rich Young Man in Mk asks 
our Lord ‘ What shall I do that I may inherit {wv aidviov (Mt. rv 
Cwyv). After the questioner has departed, our Lord exclaims: How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into riv Baociay rod Oeod (in 
Mt. rév ovpavor). 

The fact that ‘ eternal life’ and ‘ the kingdom of heaven’ are synonyms 
does not mean however that they are exact equivalents. Dr Charles 
has expressed the distinction thus: ‘ Eternal life’ is the highest good of 
the individual ; ‘the kingdom’ is the highest good of the community. 
fwi aicsvs may therefore be rendered in the Synoptic Gospels she /ife 
of the kingdom. ‘Thus the temporal sense of aidvios becomes subordinate, 
not primary. The notion of duration is no doubt still there, but it is 


1 See Charles ad loc. 
2 See Charles Secrets of Enoch (1896) pp. 45-47 notes. 3 Of. cit. p. 38. 
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the quality or character of the life which is marked by aidwos in the 
Synoptic Gospels." 

‘The sum of Messianic blessedness’ (Liicke) ; ‘ the eternal Messianic 
life’ (Meyer) ; ‘eternal life, which cannot be enjoyed apart from the 
kingdom, is the most comprehensive expression for the blessedness of 
the kingdom’ (Charles).? 

Whether this life is presented in the Synoptic Gospels as present or 
only future, that is, as purely eschatological, it is not easy to decide. 
Canon Charles discusses the point with considerable fullness, and 
concludes that in the Synoptic Gospels the Kingdom is represented 
now as present, now as future ; now as inward and spiritual, now as 
external and manifest. Our Lord’s earlier Synoptic teaching, accord- 
ing to Dr Charles, presents it as present: the Kingdom came with the 
Messiah and His Gospel. When, however, at a later stage His death 
was in view He spoke of the kingdom as future, and this future kingdom 
as coming not by the ordinary laws of spiritual growth but eschato- 
logically by the direct intervention of God (pp. 315 f). If Dr Charles 
is right, {w7 aidvos ought also to be presented in the Synoptists as both 
present and future. In the Synoptists it is undoubtedly presented as 
future and as heavenly; whether it is also presented as a present 
possession is open to question. Of the thirteen times aidyis occurs in 
the Synoptists it is used eight times of life (Gw7). In the remaining five 
cases it is used twice of wip (Mt. xviii 8; xxv 41). This eternal fire of 
Gehenna, the conception of which is primarily derived from Isaiah Ixvi, 
appears constantly in the Apocalypses.* In them it is the fate of fallen 
angels, Gentiles, and apostate Jews. It may be called eferna/, not 
primarily because of its duration but decause it befalls those who are 
sentenced by the Messiah to exclusion from His Kingdom. For the same 
reason aldvs is predicated of dudprypa (Mk. iii 29). (The less well- 
attested reading yields xpiors.) An eternal sin is one which excludes 
the sinner from the future Messianic Kingdom. The parallel passage 
(in Mt. xii 32) declares that the sin shall not be forgiven, neither év 
TovT@ T@ aigve nor év ro péAXovr. The phrase 6 alav 6 péAAwv OF 
6 aliv & épxopevos or 6 aiwy éxeivos is the translation of the Aramaic 
phrases “D8 windy and &i5 NIDdy. « (The Hebrew equivalent is 
k27 pdiy.) These phrases it appears are synonymous in the Targums 


1 I have made no effort to distinguish here between Mark and Q, as it is not 
germane to our investigation. 

2 Eschatology p. 314. 

8 So also Sanday Outlines of the Life of Christ p. 85 f. 

* Ass. Mos. x 10; ii Bar. lix 10; Pirke Abothi5; v 22, 24; iv Esdras vii 36; 
Enoch xxvii 2, 3; xc 26, 27; passim. See also W. O. E. Oesterley The Books 
of the Apocrypha p. 289 f. 
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(and so, we may assume, were synonymous in Rabbinical, rather than in 
popular phraseology, in our Lord’s time) with the phrase wendy “8. 
The Hebrew equivalents are pdiy "Mm and pndiy "0. The later form 
of the expression was 833 pdiyn "NM. Dalman holds that on the lips 
of Jesus wdy “NM is not improbably synonymous with ®*27 NMD9D, 
‘In the final judgement it is not the ending or continuation of earthly 
existence that constitutes the decisive issue; but either, on the one 
hand, the penalty of an eternal death by fire, the scene of which is 
Gehenna, which involves permanent exclusion from the theocracy ; or, 
on the other hand, appointment to the eternal life which is consummated 
in the theocracy, or, in Rabbinical terms, “in the age to come.” Hence 
‘eternal life” radically means participation in the “ theocracy”; and it 
is substantially the same thing whether it be the entrance into the 
theocracy or into eternal life that is spoken of.’* It is used of xéAaoxs 
(Mt. xxv 46) as the equivalent of wip. The fact that xddAacws, not 
Tiyswpia, is used here is held by some commentators to indicate that the 
punishment of the wicked is reformative and disciplinary and not penal. 
It is doubtful whether this distinction between xoAacrs and tipwpia can 
be sustained in all cases. In Lk. xvi 9 aldwos is used of oxyvai. 
These blissful abodes of the blessed in the Messiah’s kingdom are 
often referred to in Enoch. In chapter xxxix the seer is vouchsafed 
a vision of ‘the dwelling-places of the holy, and the resting-places of the 
righteous ’.? 

In all these cases it may be claimed that aidyos has an eschatological 
sense such as we find in the Jewish Apocalypses, and that in the 
Synoptic Gospels the best rendering of it would be Messianic or 
theocratic. ‘The difference between the preaching of Jesus and Jewish 
views’ on eternal life, so runs Dalman’s conclusion, ‘ consists not in the 
idea of the life, but in what Jesus has to say of the theocracy and of that 
righteousness without which life in the theocracy can never be attained.’ * 
But just as our Lord’s conception of the Messiahship and of the King- 
dom and of Righteousness was by no means identical with prevalent 
Jewish and Apocalyptic conceptions, so doubtless the content of fw7 
aidvs or its Aramaic equivalent on His lips differed also from current 
notions. It is this different and deeper significance which ‘the beloved 
disciple’ attempts to reveal in the Fourth Gospel. 


IN THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS, 
In the Fourth Gospel aiwyos occurs seventeen times, and it is 


1 Dalman Words of Jesus p. 161 f. 

2 FE. W. Winstanley gives an excellent section on Eternal Tabernacles, pp. 246- 
248, in his Jesus and the Future. 

$ Op. cit. p. 162. 
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predicated of life ({w7) alone. {wi aidwos in this Gospel almost 
entirely takes the place which the Kingdom occupies in the Synoptists. 
The reason for this is clear. ‘Eternal life as the good of the individual 
can only be realized in so far as it brings the individual into vital union 
with the divine community .. . Thus eternal life and the kingdam are 
correlative and complementary thoughts in the Fourth Gospel.’ * 

Zw aldvios can only be realized in one way, that is by love (éyd7y), 
which is the very essence of the Divine Nature. Hence the word 
aldvos in this Gospel loses its time-sense altogether. ‘Time as a reality 
does not exist for this writer any more than it does for Plato and the 
great Alexandrians. Philo, with whom.-he has affinities, wrote: ‘The 
unerring proper name of eternity is To-day.’ ‘To-day is interminable 
eternity . . . The periods of months and years, and in short, all the 
divisions of time, are only the inventions of men doing honour to 
number.’* Thus, as Westcott remarks, aisvios in this Gospel ‘seems 
to refuse to be limited by time conditions altogether’. Everything that 
is real for this writer is present, and of course it is future too. Thus 
lwi aidnos is a present possession, a Divine gift granted to men through 
the Son of God. It is retained only by those who abide in the Father 
and in the Son. It is dependent upon personal relationship. Physical 
death is but an incident in this eternal life. Time and space and 
material conditions have no power over it.’ It is lived in an eternal 
Now. Thus aidvos refers altogether to the quality of the life. It is 
Divine life, and it is spiritual, It is timeless and ‘ethical’. They who 
know God ; they who walk in the light; they who love one another 
have eternal life now and for ever. May we not feel that the writer of 
this Gospel—the ebayyéAvov zvevparixdy, as Clement of Alexandria calls 
it—has rightly grasped the deeper significance with which our Lord 
used this phrase—a significance which is veiled in some degree in the 
Synoptists? In the six places in which aiwyos occurs in the First 
Epistle of St John,‘ it is always used of wy, and its significance is 
exactly that which it is in the Fourth Gospel.® 

In the Johannine Gospel and Epistle the best English rendering is 
* eternal’, in the sense in which F. D. Maurice used that word. ‘ Ever- 
lasting’ would be quite unsuitable. 


< 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


In the Epistle to the Hebrews aidys occurs six times and is used of 
awrnpia, kpipa, Adtpwors, tvedpa, KAnpovopia, diabyKy. 


1 R. H. Charles Eschatology p. 368. 2 De Profugis xi. 
* See passim Westcott’s Gospel of the Resurrection. 

* It does not occur in the Second and Third Epistles, 

5 See Westcott Epistles of St John pp. 214-218. 
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This Adyos ris wapaxAyncews, so Septuagintal in vocabulary and 
‘characteristically Hellenistic’ in style,’ bears also the stamp of Alex- 
andria upon its thought.? This is seen especially in its Philonic 
allegorizing and in its Platonic conception of heavenly archetypes of 
which earthly things, even the most sacred institutions of Judaism, are 
but copies. 

Philo defines aidy as the life of God. ‘It is’, says he, ‘not time, but 
the archetype of time, and in it there is neither past, present, nor 
future.’* Thus aidvwos would mean for a Philonic mind archetypal, 
transcendental, real—having much the same sense as déAnOwds has in 
the Johannine writings. Thomas Erskine of Linlathen wrote: ‘I think 
eternal means essential in opposition to phenomenal’; that might be 
taken to be its meaning in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

It is the archetypal in contrast to the typical, the fima/ in contrast to 
the preparatory, the spiritual in contrast to the material, the adiding in 
contrast to the temporary, the vea/ in contrast to the phenomenal. 
Westcott in his commentary on this epistle renders aids by ‘spiritual, 
eternal, divine’ (p. 131). Thus the salvation (cwrypia aidvs (v 9)) 
Jesus brings is the real and final thing. All other forms of salvation 
were but temporal and, if we will, but typical of it. So also of the 
AUvrpwors aiwvis (ix 12) achieved by Jesus. It is the archetypal Avrpwors 
prefigured by the Levitical sacrificial system, and it has an abiding 
efficacy. The oft-repeated Levitical sacrifices were temporally efficacious 
because of the animal’s blood which was sprinkled or poured out and 
its flesh sent up to heaven by the agency of material fire, Christ’s 
sacrifice is not of this character. It is a spiritual sacrifice and consists 
of His personality. ‘Lo, I come to do Thy Will, O God’, and it is the 
Eternal Spirit, no material fire, which presents it to God.‘ 

So also the xAypovopia aidyos (ix 15) which is promised through 
Jesus, of which the land allotments in Canaan were but types, is 
a spiritual and abiding inheritance. So also the dcaOjxn aidnos (xii 20) 
consecrated in the blood of Jesus is the real and final covenant between 
God and man to which all the ancient covenants with patriarchs and 
kings were but preparatory and of which they were but typical. So 
also of the judgement (xpipa aidvov) (vi 2) which follows on the 
resurrection of the dead. The judgements of earth and of human 

1 Westcott. 

2 Although Canon Charles does not adopt the Alexandrian interpretation in treat- 


ing the eschatology of this Epistle, he points out that the eschatology might be so 
construed. Eschatology p. 361. 

8 See Philo Iudaeus, by James Drummond, vol. i p. 295, and references there. 

4 I have no doubt that spirit was regarded as the archetype of fire by this writer. 
There was a Rabbinical belief that the angels were created out of fire on the first 
day. ‘ His ministers a flame of fire.’ 


C2 
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history but prefigure it. It is the final and decisive judgement and 
concerns not the body but the spirit. 

The object of this epistle is to demonstrate the final, perfect, and 
spiritual character of Christianity in contrast to the temporary, prepara- 
tory, and material character of Judaism ; and it is only by remembering 
the purpose of the epistle that the correct interpretation can be given to 
aidvws in the crucial passages in which it occurs. 


THE PAuLINE EPIsTLes. 


The word aidvios occurs twenty-one times in St Paul’s epistles. In the 
Pauline epistles it is hardly possible to find a single dominant meaning 
for aisvos as in the Johannine writings or in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
In St Paul’s epistles we behold a Christian theologian in the making, 
and observe the way in which Rabbinical views are gradually modified 
under the influence of Christian principles and Christian experiences. 
Some have even denied that there is anything special in the Apostle’s 
eschatology. Wrede wrote: ‘There is a Pauline doctrine of redemp- 
tion, a Pauline doctrine of justification, but there is—to speak cum 
grano salis—no Pauline angelology and eschatology, but only a Jewish 
or primitive Christian,’* 

This statement does not give an altogether correct impression. 
Although we find no single eschatological system in St Paul’s writings, 
we can mark alteration and developement in his eschatological outlook. 
Dr Charles even claims to trace four stages in its developement. The 
stages are as follows: (1) in 1 and 2 Thessalonians, (2) in 1 Corinthians, 
(3) in 2 Corinthians and Romans, (4) in Philippians, Colossians, 
Ephesians. And if the Pastoral epistles be regarded as Pauline this 
may necessitate a fifth stage. 

This will mean that an eschatological word like aiwwos is hardly 
likely to remain constant in its significance throughout all the Pauline 
writings—yet to distinguish these nuances of meaning in the different 
stages is impossible, for this among other reasons, that the data are too 
limited. If we except the Pastoral Epistles the word only occurs 
thirteen times ; five of these times it is predicated of {w7. For St Paul 
every Christian is owfdpuevos, but awrypia is a process which only 
culminates when the ascended Christ returns in judgement (cf. 1 Thess. 
v9; 2 Thess. ii 13; Rom. v 9f, xiii 11). This also appears to be the 
Apostle’s view of {am aidvos. It is a life given to men through Christ. 
It is the consummation of the Christian earth-life. 7d 82 réAos, Conv 
aiwvov (Rom. vi22). Itis a Divine gift—ydpurpa—(Rom. vi 23 ; v 21), 
but it is also earned (Rom. ii 7, Gal. vi 8, 1 Tim. vi 12). The dominant 


1 Quoted by H. A. A, Kennedy S¢ Paul’s Conceptions of the Last Things (1904) 
and ed. p. 3. 
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conception of it is that it is future and becomes the complete possession 
of the Christian when Christ returns in glory. J¢ is plainly Messianic 
and eschatological. 

In the same sense it is used by St Paul of the future glory (8dga) of 
the Christian (2 Cor. iv 17, 2 Tim. ii 10). This is perhaps similar to 
its use in rt Pet. v ro. It has the same significance in Acts xiii 46 
(St Paul’s sermon at Pisidian Antioch) and in verse 48. In 2 Thess. i g 
it is used in the same sense of the destruction (6A«6pos) which shall 
befall the wicked when the Apocalyptic Messiah descends to reward his 
saints and to administer to the wicked # épy) tod Geod so long withheld. 
In these earlier Epistles St Paul shews himself to be very much under 
the influence of the current Jewish apocalyptic conceptions. 

In 2 Cor. iv 18 it is used in one of the senses in which it is used in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The things which are seen, says the Apostle, are 
mpooKatpa, i.e. temporal, but the things which are not seen are aida, i.e. 
permanent, abiding. In 2 Cor. v1 it has much the same meaning and is 
used of that spiritual body or house (oixyrjpwov) which the Christian 
hopes to possess when this present body or tent (oxjvos) is worn out. 
Three times (Rom. xvi 25, Tit. i 2, Tim.i 9) it is used of xpévo. Here 
it means either ‘ancient’ as frequently in the LXX, but more probably 
* belonging to the sequence of the ages’, aeonian. These ages (aidves) 
began with the creation. According to a common view there were to 
be seven of them of 1,000 years each in the world’s history. The last 
being the Millennium.? In Rom. xvi 26, aidvos probably has the mean- 
ing of everlasting, but it may mean here, because of its occurrence in 
xvi 25, the God who rules the ages. In 1 Tim. vi 16 it refers to the 
everlasting power of the zavroxpdérwp. ‘This use is frequent enough in 
the LXX. In 2 Thess. ii 16 it is used of rapdaxAnous, where it evidently 
means divine or spiritual in contrast to that which is merely human or 
physical. In Philemon 15 it is used adverbially and means permanently 
or for ever, for no doubt the Apostle regarded the association of 
Philemon and Onesimus as extending throughout the ages of eternity. 
Since he left, Onesimus had obtained eternal life, and eternal life 
involves eternal interchange of friendship.* 

This completes our brief survey of the use of the word in the Pauline 
epistles. It is used in many ways, but there is nothing striking or 
original in its use by the Apostle. 


1 “In the whole Pauline section of the N.T. world of ideas, the attribute 
“ eternal” is never applied to the present Christian life.’ Grill Untersuchungen i 
Pp. 323- 

9 See Secrets of Enoch, ed R. H. Charles, p. xxvii. 

3 So J. B. Lightfoot ad Joc, 
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2 PETER AND JUDE. 


In 2 Pet. i 11 the phrase «is ri aiwvov Baoidefay occurs, and in 
Jude 7 we have svpds aiwviov dixny describing the celestial and avenging 
fire which consumed the Cities of the Plain, ‘a sample’ (Bigg ad /oc.) 
of the fire which shail be the fate of the wicked hereafter. In Jude 21 
the familiar phrase eis {wiv aiaswov appears. The eschatological purpose 
of these epistles and the extent to which they shew the influence of 
apocalyptical writings suggests that the word aidvos in them may be not 
improperly rendered apocalyptic. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF ST JOHN THE DivINE. 

It is something of a surprise to discover that aiwvios occurs only once 
in the Apocalypse (xiv 6). This is one of the many facts which render 
it improbable that the John who wrote this book is the same as the 
author of the Johannine Gospel and Epistles. The word aidy, however, 
is more frequent in it than in any other New Testament writer. The 
connexion eiayyéAvov aidvov in which aidvis occurs is unique and has 
been productive of all sorts of theories from the days of Origen,’ who 
held it to be ‘ that full disclosure of the purposes of God, which could 
not be given in the New Testament because of the nature of human 
language and the limitations of the flesh-bound mind’, down to the days 
of Joseph Smith, the founder of the Mormons, who discovered it 
engraven on golden tablets in the State of New York. Undoubtedly the 
Gospel is, as Dr Swete* points out, ‘the Gospel of the Parousia’—the 
angelic proclamation of the imminent advent of the Christ and of 
the consummation of the age. In that case the word might well be 
rendered here, apocalyptic. 

CONCLUSION. 


On looking back at the nineteenth-century controversy over the 
meaning of aidvos perhaps it may be said without presumption that not 
one of the protagonists was entirely right and yet neither was any one of 
them entirely wrong. Each saw clearly parts of the correct solution, but 
owing to their being engaged in a theological controversy rather than in 
pure philological research, the judgement of each suffered a strong 
infusion from the will and affections. 

Besides the controversial atmosphere there were perhaps two other 
limitations which affected their conclusions. First, the influence of the 
current belief in plenary verbal inspiration of the Scripture, even where 
it was no longer fully accepted, left an unconscious impression that the 
Bible was one book in two volumes, and that having had but One 
Author the same word must be used in the same sense throughout. 


1 See De Princ. iv 25; In Ioan. i 9, 10 ; In Rom.i 4, ii 5; In Lev. Hom. xiii 2. 
2 Apocalypse of St John p. 179. 
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The habit in interpretation of comparing Scripture with Scripture 
would deepen this impression. The view that each human author of 
the New Testament might use the word in a different sense in his own 
contribution to the sacred volume does not seem to have occurred as 
a possibility, still less as a probability, to any one of the controversialists. 

Secondly, none of the controversialists seems to have recognized 
a doctrinal developement within the New Testament itself, and therefore 
would not be likely to observe a canon of research: which all modern 
Biblical scholars try to obey. This canon is thus laid down by Dr R. H. 
Charles: ‘All scholars with any pretension to thoroughness have 
already recognized the duty of studying a passage in its textual context ; 
but very few have seen that it is just as necessary to study it in its 
historical context, that is, in its rightful place in the developement 
of religious thought.’ * 

The observance of this canon of interpretation would have enabled 
the controversialists to allow aiwvos its full weight in different documents 
and so have prevented them from yielding to the natural temptation to 
strengthen their case by trying to force all its uses into unnatural 
conformity by spiritualizing it in some contexts or by materializing it or 
literalizing it in others. 

Nevertheless the modern scholar may well be grateful to these 
scholars of the past for the large amount of data they accumulated and 
for the acuteness and ingenuity of their reasoning. 

As to the problem of the endless torment of sinners, out of which the 
controversy arose, that must be settled, if settled at all, not by the 
meaning of the word aiwyws or of the phrases compounded of aidy in 
the New Testament, but by our conclusions as to the nature of God, 
the responsibilities and limitations of free will, and the effects of sin and 
suffering on human character. 

Henry D. A. Major. 


1 Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish and Christian (1899) p. vi. 
EY, 99 
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THE TEXT OF PSALM ii 12. 


(‘ Kiss THE son’ E.V., 13 %pw3.) 


THE report of the committee appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to revise the Prayer-Book Psalter contains the following 
paragraph : 

‘In Psalm ii 12 the text as it stands in the Hebrew is perhaps not 
original. The English Primer of 1559 follows the LXX and Vulgate, 
and renders “ get discipline that the Lord be not angry”. After much 
consideration the Committee decided to respect the Hebrew tradition, 
merely substituting “ honour” for “‘ kiss” to clear the sense.’ 

In a notice of the Revised Psalter (infra p. 66) I have briefly dis- 
cussed this statement. But the matter is of sufficient importance for 
further consideration. ‘Two questions demand an answer. irst, Does 
the external evidence—in this case the evidence of the versions—throw 
doubt on the Masoretic reading? Secondly, If external evidence is 
wanting, do internal considerations shake our confidence? I have 
found no sufficient discussion of the passage on these lines in the works 
of the Commentators. 

And first as to the evidence of the versions. The renderings given 
vary greatly. Aquila has xaraguAnoare éxAexras (Or N*3) = éxAexrdv acc. 
to Barhebraeus), Symmachus mpooxuvycare xabapas, Jerome (who appeals 
to Aquila and Symmachus) has given adorate pure in his version from the 
Hebrew (adorate filium in his Commentarioh). The Peshitta (in agree- 
ment with the last) has nasshék bird ‘kissthe son’. Plainly, none of these 
translations stands for any other original than 3 1pw3. But the LXX has 
SpdgacGe marde‘as, rendered in the Vulgate by apprehendite disciplinam, and 
the Targum the similar (but not identical rendering) sopdue bap. It has 
been suggested that a different Hebrew text lies behind these last 
renderings. Only there is little agreement in finding this text. Thus 
Wellhausen in a note appended to his Critical Text (1895) writes 
‘What text this (i.e. the rendering of LXX, Targ.) pre-supposes cannot 
be determined with certainty, perhaps pw inp’ (the phrase found in 
Jer. ii 30 a/.). A suggestion introduced with perhaps must not be 
severely criticized, but two objections stand against it: (1) 13 is an 
unlikely corruption of "D1; (2) the LXX rendering of inp would be 
défacG not dpdgacHe. But Wellhausen in his hasty note has taken no 
notice of the character of the LXX rendering of 12a, It is certainly 
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paraphrastic. Comparing it clause by clause with the English Version, 
which sticks close to the Hebrew, we get: 


LXX RV = M.T. 
Spagacbe masdeias, Kiss the son, 
pn wore épywrOn lest he be angry, 
[Kvptos | 
cat droXciobe é& 5500 and ye perish in the way, 
[ 8ixacas |, 
«tA &c. 


If the LXX is in a mood for paraphrasing in the second and third 
clauses, may it not be so also in the first? But first it must be said 
that dpdgace is in fact a near equivalent of 1pw2. The Heb. verb in 
the Kal means to ‘ grasp’ or ‘ handle’* the bow ; 1 Chron. xii 2; 2 Chron. 
xvii 17; cp. Ps. Ixxviii 9 (see B. D. B.), Ewald in his Dichter (2 Auji., 
1857) understood the verb to mean ‘cleave to, adhere to’. He 
writes, ‘pw aber driickt eigentlich ein aneinander heften oder hangen 
dassen (dann kiissen) aus, also vom neuen activ (in Piel) kann es sehr 
wohl ein anfassen, ergreifen beschreiben. Der Targ. ebenso, wahr- 
scheinlich von der LXX unabhingig, sopdon weap.’ There is certainly 
nothing in the rendering dpagac6e taken by itself to justify us in sup- 
posing that the LXX read some other verb and not 1pw in this passage. 

But the complete clause (with made‘as standing for 93) is no doubt 
a paraphrase. The LXX might have given za:diov (or viot even) as the 
object of the verb, but they have contented themselves with a word 
which recalls 93 or }3, but does not translate it ; cp. Prov. iv 1 dxovcare, 
maides (0°33), wadeiav tarpds. At what seems the climax of the Psalm, 
they hang back and give the vague rendering, ‘ Lay hold on instruction’, 
which is no more than an echo of v. 10. ‘ Kiss the son’ was probably 
too definite a charge to be given in Greek. 

This recoil from definiteness is found also in the first half of the 
Psalm. According to the MT there is a climax in v. 6. It is felt even 
in the English Version, ‘ Yet I have set my ing upon my holy hill of 
Zion.’ A challenge to all the nations lies in this statement. But how do 
the LXX reproduce it in the international language? éyw 8¢ xareordOnv 
im’ airod éri Lady dpos 7d dywv airov—the arresting word of the 
challenge, ‘king’, has vanished.* 


1 Arabic nasaka, ‘arrange well, string pearls’. 

2 Wellhausen (rightly) quotes LXX acc. to cod. B, but makes no reference to 
the absence of BaoiAev’s, The word appears in cod. A [& ed. Tischendorf, Petro- 
grad, 1862] and in the Roman and Gallican Psalters, but internal probability is 
against the addition of BaciAevs as (1) the fuller reading, and (2) as the reading 
which agrees with the MT. 
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Tradition in the Babylonian Talmud (Aegi//ah, fol. 9 ab)’ tells that 
when Talmai (Ptolemy) the king put the seventy-two elders into seventy- 
two ‘houses’ and commanded them to write the law of Moses for him, 
they agreed through the inspiration of the Holy One (Blessed be he !) 
to make certain modifications in the text, fifteen in number. One 
at least was made through fear of the king. In the list of unclean 
animals the hare (arnedeth, Lev. xi 6) appeared, but Talmai’s wife being 
named ‘ Hare’,’ they wrote ‘ the little-footed one’ instead, lest the king 
should say, ‘The Jews have mocked me!’ 

This story in its details is confused and untrustworthy, but its testi- 
mony that the Jews of pre-Christian times were afraid of provoking the 
Gentiles by a too frank translation of the Scriptures is not to be set 
aside. Many phenomena of the LXX text offer the same testimony, 
particularly (it may be said) the apparent abbreviation of the text of 
Isa. ix 6 [5 Heb. ]. 

In the case of Ps. ii 12 it is surely not necessary to seek for another 
Hebrew reading, for it is the Greek text rather which lies under 
suspicion. The Septuagint was made in Egypt, and the Egyptian Jews 
were by no means free from the fear of persecution. Mr C. W. Emmet 
suggests with good reason that the acts of oppression narrated in 
3 Maccabees have a historical foundation, and were not confined 
to one reign. In Egypt the Jewish translators wrote down the 
generalizing exhortation dpagacGe wa:deias, because, I suppose, so pointed 
a rendering as xatagiAnocare tov vidv might have given an opportunity 
to the informers of the Ptolemies. 

If the LXX had one good reason for resorting to paraphrase, the 
Targumist had another equally valid. 

The Targum on the Psalms was certainly redacted some time after 
the beginning of the Christian era; some elements in it are late ; and 
some scars of the controversy with Christians are to be found in it. 
Ps. ii 12 is probably a case in point. Jerome (Commentarioli in Pss. 
ed. Morin, 1895) writes: ‘In hebraeo legitur NEscU BAR, quod inter- 
pretari potest, Adorate filium. Apertissima itaque de Christo prophetia 
est, et ordo praecepti: Adorate Filium, ne forte irascatur Dominus, hoc 
est, Pater.’ Thus did St Jerome make a controversial use of the 
passage. The Targumist replies with a controversial interpretation 
from the Jewish side. The form which this interpretation would 
take was imposed upon him by the tendency of Jewish thought and 
feeling in the early centuries of the Christian era. The expectation of 
Messiah was dying out in Judaism, and the Rabboth were putting the 





1 And elsewhere. 
* An allusion to the first Ptolemy called Lagi. 
* Apocrypha (ed. R. H. Charles), p. 155. 
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Law into his place. So if the Christians explained dar (‘son’) of Jesus 
the Messiah, the prevalent school of Jewish interpretation replied by 
explaining dar (‘the pure one’) of the Law. Thus in the Midrash 
Rabba on Numbers (xws3, ch. x § 4)' the expositor commenting on the 
‘93 10, mah bért (‘ What, my son’) of Prov. xxxi 2 with its twice repeated 
dar (‘son’) following, says, ‘These (i.e. 4é%, dar and dar repeated) are 
the commands and prohibitions of the Torah, which is called dar, even as 
it saith (Psalm ii), Xzss Bar (‘the pure one’), Zest he be angry &c., for 
all the words thereof are pure (badrim). So again in B.T. Sanhedrin, 
fol. 92 a, the expositor commenting on Prov. xi 26, ‘ He that withholdeth 
corn (ar), the people shall curse him,’ says, ‘There is no corn (dar 
but Torah, for it is said (Ps. ii), Aiss Bar, Jest he be angry.’ These 
two comments are far-fetched, but they combine to prove that dar was 
explained by early Jewish authorities in the sense of teaching (Zorah). 
Consequently we must not suppose that the Jewish Targumist had 
a different reading before him, because he gave the rendering nopdin. 
This Aramaic word, though sometimes used in a general sense, is at 
others specifically applied to the Teaching, i.e. tothe Zorah. ‘ Receive 
the Teaching’ is simply the precept ‘ Kiss the pure one’ stript of 
metaphor. 

Wellhausen’s profession of doubt as to the Hebrew text read by LXX 
and Targum is in fact rather naive. The dpdgacbe of LXX suggests 
1pw, while the x2pdw of the Targum suggests 13. On the other hand 
the yap of the Targum is at least the most natural paraphrase of pws, 
and the radeias of LXX in its context throws no doubt whatever on 
the reading "3. Those who question the correctness of the MT of 
Ps. ii 12 cannot safely appeal to the support of the Versions. 

We have still, however, to consider this Hebrew reading in itself; is 
it impossible, as Wellhausen (but not Ewald) supposes? The question 
is best answered by a brief survey of the Psalm as a whole. 

And first we notice with all the commentators from Perowne onwards 
that this Psalm consists of four very clearly marked strophes, The first 
describes dramatically the nations of the world as in insurrection against 
JeHovaH and against his Messiah (vv. 1-3). The second shews that 
the hopes of the insurgents have been destroyed by a Divine announce- 
ment: ‘I have established my 4ing upon Zion’ (vv. 4-6). In the third 
strophe the king himself takes up the thread by reciting the terms of the 
Divine decree appointing him king : The nations are (potentially) given 
into his hand to rule (vv. 7-9). In the fourth (and last) strophe, as in 
the first, the Psalmist speaks in his own person. He begins in v. ro 
(with an obvious reference to the utterances of JEHOVAH and his king) 


1 Vilna edition of the year 638 (short reckoning), 
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by warning the insurgent kings in general terms: ‘ Now therefore be 
wise.’ In v. 11 he shews what kind of wisdom he desires by definitely 
exhorting the insurgents to ‘serve’ (become worshippers of) JEHOVAH. 
But does the Psalmist define his meaning no further? Surely it would 
be strange if he did not! He realizes in the Psalm a second person 
next to JeEHOvAH Himself, who is JeEHovAH’s Messiah in strophe i, 
whom JEHOvAH describes as ‘ my king’ in strophe ii, who is introduced 
speaking with his own mouth in strophe iii. Is it at all probable that 
this person is not even mentioned in strophe iy? According to the MT 
as interpreted by the Peshitta, Jerome (Commentarioli in loco), and 
E.V. he is not only mentioned, but he also holds as important a place 
in strophe iv as in strophes i, ii, and iii. 

Cheyne, in the second edition of his Psalms, sets aside the evidence 
of strophes i and ii with the remark, ‘It is only the words (his anointed) 
and (my king) which suggest a reference to a king, and these words are 
probably corrupt.’ Wellhausen, apparently ignoring the structure of 
the Psalm, is content to declare the words 13 1p23 corrupt and to omit 
them from the text. ‘It is impossible’, he writes ‘to translate Ass the 
son, because son in Hebrew is not "3 but }3 (v. 6), and because in 
vv. 11, 12 only JHVH is mentioned.’ 

The last half of Wellhausen’s argument is a fefitio principit and may 
safely be set aside, but the first half is worthy of consideration, The 
phrase "3 1pv’) is not altogether free from difficulty. 

The words are in fact ambiguous; both of them may be taken either 
as Aramaic or as Hebrew. Pronounced nasshék bar they are Aramaic 
and must be rendered Aiss ye one who is a son, i.e. as interpreted from 
the context, ‘Make your submission to one whom JEHOVAH has called 
his son.’ Pronounced nasshékui bhar they are Hebrew and are most 
fitly translated, ‘ Kiss ye one who is pure’ (i. e. one who by his purity 
has secured the favour of JEHOVAH). The choice between these two 
explanations is not easy to make, but the result is not of any great 
importance for the interpretation of the Psalm. The sphere of uncer- 
tainty is strictly limited. The symmetry of the strophes demands here 
a name or an epithet of the person who is called Messiah in strophe i, 
king in strophe ii, and soa in strophe iii. Symmetry demands further 
a variant from the three epithets already given. So it happens that 73, 
whether it means ‘ pure one’ or ‘son’ is to be expected here rather than 
j3. The structure of the Psalm is sufficiently regular to give force to 
this last contention. 

The suggestion that the phrase in dispute may be Aramaic will 
appear bizarre to some readers. ‘The insertion of a scrap of a foreign 
language may seem to be beneath the dignity of style of such a Psalm 
as this. And yet all depends on the fitness of the occasion. We do 
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not consider that the Gospel narrative loses dignity because it gives our 
Lord’s words on some memorable occasions in Aramaic (Mark v 41, 
xv 34). In the present case of a Psalm which begins with an address 
to the nations it seems quite suitable at the climax in vv. 11, 12 to use 
two words of the international language. It deepens the impression of 
the summons. 

Moreover, the particular verb used here—the verb which so many 
textual critics wish to get rid of—is particularly suitable, if the Psalmist 
is calling on the nations to submit, The Assyrian kings had made the 
phrase, ‘He (They) kissed my feet’, a household word in Western 
Asia." 

‘ u-na-aS-Si-ku Sipi-ya’ 


So common indeed is it that it is easy to understand that the Psalmist 
would use (as certain to be understood) the shortened form without 
anything corresponding to Sipi-ya, ‘ my feet.’ It is indeed difficult to 
understand how exegetes can busy themselves to set aside so inevitable 
(I use the word advisedly) a conclusion to this Psalm as, 


Become servants to JEHOVAH: 
Kiss one who is as a son to Him (or one who is pure). 


The explanation lies perhaps partly in the feeling that the expositors 
who follow the Peshitta and Jerome (Commentarioli) have unduly 
strained the word dar, giving it the sense ‘son’ in order to uphold the 
Messianic interpretation of this verse. 

Yet, if both words be Aramaic, the obvious rendering is, ‘ Kiss a (the) 
son!’ Again, if both words be Hebrew, ‘Kiss one who is pure’ is 
a quite unforced translation of them. No objection can be based on 
the absence of the article before dar, if dar be Hebrew. One of the 
linguistic features of this Psalm (as of many others) is the very sparing 
use of the Hebrew definite article. Whether the words be Aramaic or 
Hebrew they stand confirmed by dictionary and by grammar. 


W. Emery BaRNgEs. 


1 Cyrus, too, has it on his Clay Cylinder, 1. 3c. 
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THE DEATH OF.JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE. 


In his Note on ‘John of Ephesus’? Dr Swete, after remarking on 
the statement attributed to Papias by Philip of Side and Georgius 
Hamartolus, goes on to observe: ‘It is certainly strange that early 
Christian tradition is without a vestige of any other reference to the 
martyrdom of the Apostle John.’ 

I venture to ask: Is there really no such vestige? No sooner had 
I read the sentence than my mind reverted to certain references to 
which my attention had been originally directed by an article from the 
pen of Bousset which appeared not far short of a dozen years ago.’ 
They were subsequently incorporated by me in a paper which later on 
assumed printed form*; let me now adduce them‘ with all possible 
brevity and some repetition of my own words. 

i. Clement of Alexandria. Here the question is of a citation’ from 
Heracleon which expressly mentions some who had not sealed their 
faith with their deaths: é¢ dv Mar@aios, DiAurros, @wpas, Acvis cai dAdo 
mo\Aoi. The point, of course, is the explicit denial of martyrdom in 
a context from which the name of the Apostle John is absent—he is 
surely not relegated to the ‘many others ’—and that Clement, it would 
appear, raises no demur. 

ii. The Martyrdom of Andrew.’ As a tale therein told runs, the 
Apostles meet in conclave at Jerusalem: ‘ Wherefore do we delay’, asks 
Peter, ‘to enter upon our work ?’ ; thereupon lots are cast and respective 
mission-fields assigned; we read xai éxAnpwOy Ilérpos tiv meperopyy 
"ldxwBos xai lwavyns ri dvarodyv: Pidurros Tas TéAES THs Lapapias Kai 
tiw “Agiav wrk. That we are here in the region of pure legend is 
obvious; as by Gaius,’ so here, Philip the Evangelist is confused 
with the Apostle Philip ; the words ri dvaroAyy nevertheless give one 


< 


1 J. T.S. xvii p. 378. 

2 Theol. Rundschau 1905 pp. 225 ff. 

® The paper was read before the Cambridge Theological Society and (in some- 
what modified form) the Oxford Society of Historical Theology ; it appears in the 
Proceedings of the latter Society for the year 1912-1913. 

* Three of them have, I think, received the attention of English scholars ; all have 
been recently discussed by Clemen (Entstehung des Joh weliums pp. 442 ff). 

5 Strom. iv 9. 

® Bonnet Acta Apost, Apocr. ii i pp. 46 f. 
* 1 Euseb. H. E. iii 31. 
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pause. They are not exactly suggestive of a departure to and prolonged 
residence in Asia Minor in the case of John the brother of James. 
iii. The Syriac Martyrology. Here there stands as follows : 


Dec. 27. "Iwavvys xai "ldxwBos of dméarodor év ‘lepoooAvpors: 
» 28. "Ev ‘Popy rH roAc TatAos cal Svpedv Kydas 6 xopv- 


a > , 7 , cn 
aios tév adrocroAwv Tov Kupiov npav. 


We have here, as elsewhere (so Achelis*), the popular tradition of 
a Church—Edessa; also Nicomedia*—in regard to martyrs. The 
tradition is well founded in the case of Paul and Peter; may it not 
equally hold true in the case of both the sons of Zebedee? It would 
not necessarily follow (again I quote from Achelis) that, because 
coupled together in the Martyrology, the two brothers actually suffered 
at the same place and date. 

iv. Aphrahat. In his: homily De Persecutione* (dated a.D. 343 or 
344) Aphrahat speaks to the following effect : 


‘Great and excellent is the martyrdom of Jesus... To Him 
followed the faithful martyr Stephen whom the Jews stoned. Simon 
also and Paul were perfect martyrs. James and John trod in the 
footsteps of their Master Christ. Also (others) of the Apostles there- 
after in divers places confessed and proved themselves true martyrs.’ 


Inasmuch as Aphrahat, not confining himself to those who had actually 
yielded up their lives, makes room for others who had only endured 
hardship, the question might arise whether—in an allusion which is, it 
may be, ‘etwas vag’‘—the Apostle John be not simply accorded 
martyr-rank. Yet the context points the other way about, while the 
closing words of the passage lend themselves to the conjecture that he 
died, by martyrdom, a relatively early death. 

Of such sort are the four references in question. Weighed in the 
balances of critical investigation they might severally invite suspicion ; 
I myself should be inclined to differentiate between them and to regard 
the last two as the more deserving of serious consideration. But I submit 
that their cumulative effect is to awaken grave doubt as to the traditional 
Ephesian residence and peaceful death in extreme old age of the 
Apostle John. They account, it may be, for the otherwise incompre- 
hensible silence of Ignatius. They certainly incline one to attach cre- 
dence to the statement attributed to Papias—a statement which the 


1 Die Martyrologien, in Abhandlungen &c. pp. 58 ff. 

2 The Syriac Martyrology, drawn up A. p. 411 at Edessa for the use of the local 
church, is based on an ‘ Ur-Martyrolog’ which Duchesne locates at Nicomedia. 

8 Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers xiii pp. 158, 401; Texte u, Untersuchungen iii 
PP. 329 ff. 

* Erbes Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte xxxiii ii p. 202. 
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recorded words of Jesus (Mk. x 35 ff) to the two sons of Zebedee may well 
prepare us to expect. The fact must, at all events, be reckoned with 
that, in the fourth century, both in Asia Minor and in the further East, 
a tradition persisted that John the Apostle and brother of James had 
actually died a martyr’s death. 

Dr Swete, I observe, again ' tells us that it is not easy to doubt that 
Papias did make some such statement as that attributed to him; and 
I remark further, to my own personal satisfaction, that he (Dr Swete), 
unable to find ‘any convincing proof of the identity of the Apostle John 
with John of Ephesus’, is indisposed to identify the former with the 
Beloved Disciple. 

H. LATIMER JACKSON. 


WAS JUDAS ISCARIOT ‘THE FIRST OF THE 
TWELVE’? 


Brsvica students must thank Dr Swete for his luminous articles on 
the burning questions of ‘The Disciple whom Jesus loved’ and of 
‘John of Ephesus’, in the July number of the Journal of Theological 
Studies. 

There is one matter, however, in which I think he follows traditional 
assumptions—a fault to which he is not prone—too far, I mean, in the 
relative position of Simon Peter and Judas Iscariot during our Lord’s 
ministry. There is no doubt that after the Crucifixion, when Judas 
disappeared from the number of the Twelve, Peter became leader. 
There is reason to think that before the Crucifixion Judas had been 
the leader, for he held the bag, the symbol of authority. Peter mean- 
while had occupied a subordinate place, but by force of character and 
by spiritual apprehension was shewing himself to be first. 

It may well be that when our Lord after His Resurrection appeared 
to Peter, it was to instal him in his office and to breathe into him the 
Spirit for the accomplishment of the transcendent work. ‘The first 
will be last and the last first’ would then be fulfilled. 

The disciples had disputed among themselves which was the greatest. 
Judas had long been losing ground, Peter had been gaining ground. 
His Confession had confirmed him in the honour which our Lord had 
put upon him, when He invited Peter to accompany Him at the death 
of the daughter of Jairus, at the Transfiguration, and (afterwards) at 
Gethsemane. A coterie—as I suppose—wanted to take the bag from 


1 Cf. The Apocalypse of St John p. 175. 
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Judas and give it to Peter, that Peter might become the acknowledged 
leader, as he already was in practice. But it was our Lord’s rule to 
‘let both grow together till the harvest’. It would destroy Judas’s last 
chance of repentance if he were disgraced. And it would be ill for the 
future of the Church if every suspected officer were at once ejected. 

On this supposition the warning addressed to the Twelve, ‘He that 
is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much, and he that is 
unjust in that which is least is unjust also in much’, would be specially 
meant for Judas, and would appeal powerfully to his conscience. 

In the Last Supper Dr Swete argues convincingly that the Disciples 
sat in their usual order of precedence. But what was that order? 
Dr Swete puts Peter next to our Lord, but Mr E. J. Lewis in his 
picture of the Last Supper has put Judas on one side of our Lord and 
John on the other. To me it seems certain that this position explains 
what followed, while the traditional view does not. Peter, being out of 
our Lord’s reach for a whisper, beckons to John to ask. John leans 
back to catch our Lord’s ear, who whispers in reply. Iscariot whispers 
into the other ear ‘Is it I’? None of them could have spoken out 
aloud, but if we admit the whispers all is plain. 

Finally in Mark xiv 10 Judas is called 6 es trav dudexa, which seems 
evidently to mean ‘the first’ or ‘the chief’ of the Twelve, 6 «fs being 
Hellenistic Greek for 6 mpéros. I have long held this view and have 
not been satisfied with what Dr Swete in his commentary on St Mark 
writes about it to the contrary. I am glad to have the support of 
Dr Moulton who writes in the E-xfositor (1903) VI, vii 111: ‘ The difficult 
article which Swete notes must be explained in the same way (as an 
invasion of the ordinals upon the cardinals), It is hardly possible to 
apply (to the papyri) either of the interpretations given in his note, 
certainly not the second, by which 6 «fs = ls dv’. 

Dr Moulton in his Grammar of N. T. Greek p. 96 argues that the 
ordinals began to oust the cardinals at least in the Byzantine period. 
The invasion began in the case of ‘one’, and was continued in ‘ five’ 
and afterwards, till the cardinals disappeared. 

Cardinals were luxuries, and luxuries cannot hold their ground in 
languages. They sooner or later fall out of use. In Modern Greek 
the cardinals have disappeared after ‘five’, ‘O els and 6 rparos would 
both be written as 6 -a in brief. So rj pa trav caBBdrwv became 
common, That it was recognized as a vulgarism is shewn by the fact 
that pseudo-Mark alters it to zpwry caBBdrwv. On the other hand, r7j 
8vo, TH Tpeis, and rH téocapes Were grammatically impossible, but in and 
after ‘five’ the ordinals are indeclinable, and so encroach on the 
cardinals. Dr Moulton points out that even in English we can say 
‘ page forty’. 

VOL. XVIII. D 
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I press for this meaning of 6 els, believing it to be the simplest and 
best. And if it restores to Judas the place from which ‘he by trans- 
gression fell’, we must see in it the method of divine working. This 
interpretation also gives force and meaning to several other passages, as 
I have shewn. 


A. WRIGHT. 


‘BLESSED ARE THE POOR IN SPIRIT’, MATT. v 3; 
cf. LUKE vi 20. 


In the Zxfositor of July 1916 Dr Selwyn maintains that the first 
Beatitude should read ‘ Blessed are the poor, by the spirit’, i.e. ‘ Blessed 
are the poor—even so saith the spirit’. 

This interpretation is based, partly upon linguistic, partly upon 
exegetical, considerations. Let us examine each in turn. 

First, then, he contends that oi rrwxot r@ mvevpare Cannot mean she 
spiritually poor, because that would be oi rvevpart rrwxoi. This would 
seem to be one of the many instances of a critic being misled by 
applying to the language of the N.T. the canons of classical Greek. 
Just below in v. 8 we have Maxdpwot of xafapoi r9 xapdia. No one can 
doubt that this is correctly rendered ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart’, 
and could not mean ‘ Blessed are the pure, by the heart’. If further 
instances were needed, we have Acts xviii 25 {éwv to mvevpari, fervent 
in spirit, 1 Cor. vii 34 ayia kai tO odpate Kai TO rveipart, holy both in 
body and in spirit, and closest of all Matt. xi 29 mpais cis Kai tamewds 
tH xapdia, J am meek and humble-minded. ‘There seems, therefore, to 
be no doubt that the rendering Blessed are the poor in spirit is quite in 
accordance with Hellenistic usage. 

Passing to the second argument, Dr Selwyn interprets poor in spirit 
to mean deggarly in spirit, and rejects this (rightly enough) as ‘an 
unworthy travesty’. He then seeks (again rightly) for a parallel 
passage in the O.T., and finds it in Isa. lxi 1 Ilveipa xvpiov én’ éué, ob 
civexey Expuré pe edayyeAicacOar wrwxois . . ., upon which he bases his 
interpretation above quoted. 

The parallel, however, does not seem very close, nor the conclusion 
drawn from it at all convincing. 


The first point to determine is the meaning of wrwydés, as used in 
the LXX. 
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Prof. Driver’ tells us that the Hebrew word most commonly rendered 
by wrwyés means literally ‘humbled, especially by oppression’, that it 
is closely akin to the adjective usually translated in A.V. and R.V. 
‘meek’,’ and to the substantive ‘affliction’.® He adds (s.v. poor) : 
‘The idea of humbled or afflicted must always have been felt to be 
present in the word; and sometimes it seems to predominate so 
much that it has been so rendered: see Ps. xviii 27, xxii 24, xxv 16, 
Ixxxvili 15, &c.’ 

As this term is constantly used, especially in the Psalms, to designate 
the true servants of Jehovah, it acquired the wider connotation of 
‘ pious’, and then because most of the ‘humbled and oppressed’ 
would naturally belong to the poorer classes, the conception of 
‘poverty’ in our sense of the term became attached to it also; but 
this extension of signification seems to have been incidental in origin 
and seldom becomes the dominant idea in its use.® This is further 
shewn by the fact that the same Hebrew word is sometimes rendered 
in the LXX by wrwxés, sometimes by razewds ; cf. Ps. ix 18 and xvii 27. 
Bearing this in mind, let us turn to Ps. xxxiv 18 (xxxiii 19 LXX’, 
éyy¥s Kipios Tois ovvrerpippévors tiv Kapdiav, Kai Tovs Tarevovs TO 
mvevpate awoe, rendered by Driver Zhe Lord is nigh unto the broken 
in heart; and he saveth them that are crushed in spirit’. This seems to 
give the key to the passage in question and provides a simple explana- 
tion of the discrepancy between Matt. v 3 and Luke vi 20. The latter, 
with his Gentile associations, naturally enough interpreted the ambiguous 
term translated ‘ poor’ as referring to poverty in worldly goods, and so 
placed in contrast to it ‘Woe unto you that are rich’, v.24. St Matthew, 
the Jew, understood it in the sense of the Psalms, and to make the 
meaning clear added ro rvevpatt. 

That this is a true interpretation there can be little doubt. At the 
very beginning of his address our Lord strikes the note of encourage- 
ment which is so conspicuous throughout the N. T., e.g. Zn the world ye 
shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world, 
John xvi 33. His words in this Beatitude and in the very close 
parallel of v. ro bear an even richer promise ; afflicted, heart-broken, 
persecuted, his disciples might sometimes be, but they must not 
despair, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

A. SLOMAN. 

1 See notes inthe ‘ Parallel Psalter’ upon ‘ poor, humble, and needy’ (Glossary 1), 
also Allen’s note on Matt. v 3 in the International Critical Commentary, 

2 e.g. Ps, xxii 26, xxv 9, xxxvii 11, Ixxvi 9, cxlvii 6, cxlix 4. 

3 e.g. Ps. xxv 18, xliv 24, cvii 41, &c. 

* e.g. Ps. xxxiv 6, xxxv 10, xl 17, Ixviii 10, Ixxii 12, Ixxxvi 1, 2, &e, 

5 This is indicated by the frequent conjunction of poor and needy, e.g. Psa. xxxv 
10, xxxvii 14, x1 17, Ixx 5, xxii 4, 12, 13, &c. 
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THE SYRIAN CAMPAIGN OF NECHO I. 


Necuo II came to the throne of Egypt in 609 B.c. His father, 
Psammeticus I, when Prince of Sais, had been chosen by Ashur- 
banipal from amongst the many petty sovereigns of Egypt to be ruler 
of the whole land. The position of Psammeticus was one of peculiar 
difficulty, for not only was his country exposed to invasion from the 
Ethiopians without, but he had also much to fear from the jealousy of 
the rivals whose rights had been traversed by his elevation. So long 
as Ashur-banipal was alive, however, the presence of Assyrian troops in 
Egypt enabled him to maintain himself in safety, and indeed to extend 
and consolidate his power. In 626 Ashur-banipal died and a period of 
disruption seems to have fallen upon the Assyrian Empire, and though 
no internal records have survived, yet the history of the surrounding 
nations is enough to shew that a serious weakening of the central 
authority took place at this time. Psammeticus apparently had both 
the means and the ability to take advantage of the situation : he refused 
the annual tribute to Assyria and entered into an alliance with Gyges, 
King of Lydia. It was probably from this ally that he obtained those 
supplies of Carian and Ionian mercenaries which enabled him, after the 
retirement of the Assyrians from Egypt, to make absolute his supremacy 
over the other native rulers." 

Towards the end of his reign the country was again threatened with 
invasion, this time from a new enemy. The Scythians, having defeated 
the Medes, just when the latter were about to capture Nineveh and so 
to become masters of Asia, overran Mesopotamia and extended their 
ravages as far as the Egyptian border. By some means or other they 
were persuaded to depart, leaving Egypt unharmed, probably, as 
Herodotus tells us (i 105), by means of a large bribe, or possibly because 
the Egyptian frontier was strongly held? Psammeticus seems to have 
been a vigorous and a tactful ruler, and he succeeded in giving some 
measure of cohesion and stability to his dominions. At the same time 
he devoted great efforts towards increasing the numbers and efficiency 


1 Herodotus (ii 152-157) gives a very wonderful account of the early life of Psam- 
meticus and the means whereby he acquired the supreme power in Egypt. For 
fuller details concerning the coming of Greek mercenaries into Egypt, an event 
which had far-reaching consequences, see Mallet Les Premiers Etablissements des 
Grecs en Egypte. 

2 Enc, Bib. 2611. 
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of the army, which was at once the symbol and the safeguard of the 
political unity of the Egyptian empire. Thus when Necho II came to 
the throne he found himself ruler over a kingdom which was just 
beginning to realize its restored unity, and in possession of a highly 
organized army prepared and anxious to take its part as an effective 
weapon in either offensive or defensive warfare.’ 

Meanwhile the Assyrian power had been rapidly decaying ; twice the 
Medes had apparently had Nineveh at their mercy and it had been 
denied them: first, when their king Phraortes, after conquering the 
Persians, had been himself defeated and slain in battle; and next when 
the sudden incursion of the Scythians had robbed his son Cyaxeres of 
what appeared to be an easy conquest. Eventually Cyaxeres, after 
a period of nearly thirty years of patient waiting, treacherously got the 
Scythian leaders into his power and murdered them; he then attacked 
Nineveh once more, this time in alliance with Nabopolassar, who had 
seized Babylon on the death of Ashur-banipal. Such was the state of 
affairs amidst which Necho found himself soon after his accession ; the 
whole of Mesopotamia in a ferment, the central power tottering to its 
fall, and the various nations engaged in internecine warfare. Toa young 
and ambitious ruler, possessed of a well-trained though untried army, 
the opportunity was one which could not be allowed to pass unutilized. 
Just as his predecessor Thotmes III had followed the retreating Hittites 
and succeeded in conquering the whole of Syria, so did Necho advance 
over territory devastated and weakened not so very long before by the 
Scythian hordes. 

Herodotus gives a succinct account of the preliminary stages of the 
campaign which followed. After describing Necho’s various engineering 
undertakings he continues as follows: qwavodpevos 8& ris Sudpvxos 
6 Nexds érpamero rpos otparnias, xai tpuppecs ai pev éri rH Bopyiy Oaraccy 
éxounOnoay, ai 8 év ro ApaBiw xdArw éxi 1H ‘EpvOpp Oardooy, trav Eri oi 
bAxol énidnAou. Kai tavryoi te éxpato év 7H Séovrt, Kai Lipo rely 
6 Neds ovpBarov év Maydadw évixnoe, pera 58 tTHv payny Kadvtw wodw 
Tis Supins eotoav peydAnv ede.” I do not propose to give a complete and 
detailed outline of the whole expedition and of the Battle at Carchemish 
which decided its issue ; such a narrative would require too much space ; 
but to take a few disputed points in the account which are of importance 
for students of the Old Testament. ‘These points may be summarized 
as follows : 

(1) Did Necho invade Palestine by sea, cr by land? 


1 History furnishes many examples of sons gathering the fruits of the military 
preparations of their fathers : perhaps the most striking cases are those of Alexander 
the Great, and in more modern times Frederick II of Prussia. 

3 ii 159. 
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(2) Is the MaydéAw of Herodotus to be identified with the Megiddo 
of 2 Kings xxiii 28 ff? 

(3) Who were Necho’s opponents in the battle ? 

(4) Is it necessary to see in Kaévrw a reference to the fall of Gaza 
mentioned in Jer. xlvii 1, and at what stage of the campaign did Gaza 
fall ? 

(1) The natural way by which an army from Egypt would invade 
Palestine is by marching across the sandy deserts which lie between 
the two countries and striking the coast road near Gaza. In the opinion 
of nearly all scholars such was the route which Necho adopted.’ 
Cheyne, however, laying stress on the connexion of ‘ military affairs’ and 
‘ shipping’ in the description of Herodotus, has put forward the suggestion 
that ‘to avoid hostilities with Josiah, Necho took his troops by sea to 
some landing-place north of Judah proper—say to Dor, an ancient and 
famous port... From Dor... to Megiddo in the great plain of Jezreel 
was no great distance ; Duru (Dor) and Magidu or Magadu (Megiddo) 
are in fact mentioned together in the Assyrian inscriptions’.? The 
difficulty of successfully carrying out such a feat makes it seem almost 
impossible, though it was accomplished in later times by Vespasian, 
and Necho’s sailors had no mean reputation in the ancient world for 
their skill and daring.* Again, the motive of not wishing to offend 
Josiah seems hardly sufficient to account for Necho’s supposed conduct, 
though there are other traces, of rather questionable value, of his having 
wished to avoid any encounter with him.‘ Again, unless Necho was 
quite certain of the good faith of the Philistine cities—and if he was, 
what need was there for him to choose the hazardous sea-route—the line 
of his retreat by land would be endangered. ‘These reasons alone 
seem to supply sufficient grounds for rejecting Cheyne’s suggestion, 
but G. A. Smith has brought the further objection against it that Necho’s 
natural landing-place would be not Dor but Acco; in which case he 
would have advanced straight towards Northern Syria without going 

1 Maspero The Passing of the Empires says that Herod. ii 159 ‘distinctly’ states 
that Necho took the land route. This is to read too much into we{y, which merely 
states that the encounter itself occurred on land, without any reference at all to the 
routes by which the combatants approached each other. 

2 Life and Times of Jeremiah, p. 96. Cheyne maintains the same position in his 


article in Enc, Bib, 2611, and he has received some support from Hugo Winckler 
Gesch. Isr. i 103, note 2. 

3 Herodotus refers to their having sailed round Africa (iv 42). Some scholars 
reject this narrative, e.g. H. Berger Erdkunde der Griechen i37-40. Maspero thinks 
that the record of the change in the position of the sun which neither Herodotus nor 
his authorities understood makes it ‘ impossible to reject the tradition until we have 
more decided grounds for so doing’. Op. cit. p. 533. 

* 2 Chron, xxxv 20-22 (the genuineness of which Maspero accepts, of. cif. 
p- 513) and 1 Esd. i 28. 
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near Megiddo.' This objection in itself is not insuperable, as Dor was 
an important port and probably large enough to receive the fleet and 
army of Necho,? and circumstances might render it advisable for him to 
make the sea-voyage as short as possible. The theory that the 
invasion took place from the sea has the advantage of offering an easy 
explanation for the scene of the battle with Josiah, who, on any othr 
hypothesis, must have delayed his attack until the Egyptians had mace 
considerable progress on their march. Hugo Winckler, a critic wl.o 
rejects the Biblical account as usually interpreted, seems to think that 
a battle at Megiddo demands a landing from the sea.* This argument 
is, however, not sufficiently strong seriously to challenge the generally 
accepted theory that Necho pursued the usual coast road from Gaza to 
Megiddo. It is true that this theory is not without its difficulties ; 
some of them have been referred to above, but I hope to shew in the 
following pages that satisfactory explanations can be found for them, or 
at the least that they are less than those involved in any other theory. 

(2) According to the statement of Herodotus quoted above, Necho 
fought a battle against the Syrians év MaydéAw. Is the combat there 
referred to the same as the encounter between Necho and Josiah 
at Megiddo mentioned in 2 Kings xxiii 28 ff? Leaving aside for the 
moment the question of what Herodotus meant by Svproww, I propose to 
consider various objections which have been brought against the 
identification by many recent scholars. . 

At first sight the fact that the scene of the battle is described by 
different names in the Greek and Hebrew records seems an argument in 
favour of two distinct events.‘ But Herodotus is doubtless describing 
the battle by the name in use amongst the Egyptians, which might easily 
be different from that given to it by the Israelites.° Cheyne, who 


1 Hist. Geog. of the Holy Land, p. 405. 

2 For a description of Dor and its importance see Schiirer Jewish People, &c. 
(E.T.) II i 87-g0, 

8 Geschichte Israels i p. 103, note 2, ‘ Nach Herodot fand die Schlacht bei Mag- 
dalos (Migdal) an der agyptischen Grenze statt, der Bibel nach bei Megiddo. 
Letzteres ergiebt cine kaum anzunehmende Situation... Necho sei zu Schiffe 
gekommen.” 

* Winckler (op. cit, i 104) thinks that the two accounts describe the same battle 
and that 13 is a wrong reading for 273%. Josephus (Ant. x v 1) seems to sug- 
gest a third name Mév8n (v./. Mydn), but this is obviously due to reading 12 as 
"1319, and therefore his reading really supports the Massoretic text. 

5 Modern history furnishes an exact parallel in the battle which English-speaking 
people call Waterloo, but which is known to the French as St Jean. The actual 
encounter took place on the heights of St Jean, hence the French name is the more 


accurate, Waterloo being the headquarters of the Duke of Wellington, distant some 
four miles from the battlefield itself. 
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appears to have accepted the identification of the two descriptions, has 
already suggested that the proximity of Mujédil in the northern part of 
Esdraelon may have suggested the name used by Herodotus.’ 

Herodotus is not an authority upon whom complete reliance can 
always be placed for evidence as to details like names and places ; he 
was much too ready to accept and to hand on whatever his informants 
chose to tell him. In the case here under consideration, however, 
there are reasons for supposing that he based his statements upon 
sources which are of high value. Alfred Wiedemann, for example, 
thinks that he got his information from Hecataeus of Miletus’; if this 
is so, the statement is probably founded on a first-hand authority, for 
Hecataeus himself is believed to have derived his account from Necho’s 
own inscription in the temple of Branchidae.* 

The writer who has summed up most effectively the arguments 
against Megiddo as a suitable scene for the battle is Hugo Winckler.* 
He points out that (a) it is hardly likely that Necho would have left his 
communications exposed to an attack by Josiah; (4) Megiddo was 
outside the dominions of Josiah; and (¢c) Herodotus states that Gaza 
was taken after the battle, which does not fit in with the valley of 
Megiddo as the place where it was fought. Those who question the 
accuracy of the account in Kings put forward various suggestions. 
W. Max Miiller’s opinion is that the scene of the battle was one of the 
many Palestinian Migdols,* and in this opinion he is supported by 
Reinach,* who would place it at one of the Migdols near Ascalon, which 
would be within easy reach of Gaza. Other writers are still more 
definite, one might almost say more daring, in their suggestions. 
Gutschmid, in commenting on Joseph. ¢. Apion. i 19, advances the 
theory that the battle took place on the Syro-Egyptian frontier,’ and 
Winckler would identify the scene with the Migdol some dozen miles 
south of Pelusium which is mentioned in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets.* 

1 Enc. Bib. 2611. 


2 Herodots Zweites Buch pp. 567f ‘Die ganze Notiz hat Herodot wohl dem 
Hekatios entleht’. . 

8 Cf. Th. Reinach La Bataille de Mageddo et la chute de Ninive, p. 4. 

* Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens p. 310, and Geschichte Israels i p. 103; cf. 
also the article by W. Max Miller Die Schlacht ewischen Necho und Josia in 
Mittheilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 1898, pp. 160-164. 

5 Enc. Bib. 1246. 

® Op. cit. pp. 4f. 

1 Kleine Schriften iv p. 497. 

8 This suggestion is put forward with a certain amount of hesitation in Gesch. 
Bab. u. Ass. p. 310, but more confidently in Gesch. Isr. i p. 103. Its difficulties are 
recognized by Max Miiller Die Schlacht, &c., pp. 160 ff, and the recent failures of 
the Turkish attempts to attack the Suez Canal provide a valuable testimony to the 
difficulties of the enterprise. 
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This would mean that Josiah was the aggressor and had actually invaded 
Egypt. 

In reply to (a) it may be urged that Necho had every reason for 
making his advance as rapid as possible, and could hardly afford to wait 
till he had reduced all the various smaller nations of Palestine ; from its 
very nature his policy involved a certain amount of risk. On the other 
hand he had a right, as the potential deliverer from the ‘ grievous yoke’ 
of Assyria, to expect at least a ‘benevolent neutrality’; also, there can 
be little doubt that he had his agents in every court in Syria and a pro- 
Egyptian party ready to support them. In the case of Josiah it is quite 
possible that he imagined that the Jewish monarch had been secured,’ 
and for the rest Necho probably relied on the timidity and disunion of 
the Syrian nations to prevent action on the part of any who might wish 
to be hostile to him. As regards (4) no serious objection to Megiddo 
on account of its being outside Josiah’s territory need be considered. 
It is true that Judah was not actually in danger of invasion at the 
moment, but, as the military history of the Hebrew kingdoms clearly 
shews, the possessor of the valley of Jezreel could pour troops into the 
heart of Israel. Megiddo would therefore be an important position in 
the eyes of Josiah whatever other motives there might be which urged 
him to engage Necho. Winckler lays stress on the fact that Samaria 
was an Assyrian province and that Josiah’s action would be an invasion.? 
It is possible, however, that Josiah was acting as the vassal of Assyria ; 
in any case, as he was opposing the enemy of Assyria he would have 
a perfectly adequate excuse for his action. The consideration of (c) 
I leave for the present.* 

The objections of Winckler and other critics are by no means 
insuperable, and the alternative suggestions put forward by them do 
not make the situation any clearer. There would seem, therefore, to be 
room for a consideration of the arguments in favour of Megiddo as the 
site of the engagement. Leaving on one side its suitableness in case of 
a landing from the sea, as not being of sufficient probability to form the 
basis of an argument, Megiddo is the natural place at which an army 
would be gathered in an endeavour to stop an enemy advancing from 
the South and West. It occupies an important position commanding 
the highway which leads from the Northern coast road towards the 
Jordan valley and Damascus with Mesopotamia beyond.‘ It had been 
the scene of the great victory of Thotmes III over the allied nations 


1 So Maspero thinks ( The Passing of the Empires p. 513). 

2 « Auch miisste Josia, wenn er ihm (Necho) bei Megiddo entgegentrat, das ganze 
Gebiet der assyrischen Provinz Samaria besessen haben.’ Gesch. Isr. i 103. 

5 See pp. of. 

4 Cf. G. A. Smith Hist. Geog. p. 389. 
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who opposed him, and countless other struggles were yet to be decided 
on the same spot.’ Had Josiah wished to oppose Necho earlier in his 
march he could not have found a position more favourable,’ and it is 
exceedingly likely that such an endeavour would have been defeated 
by the rapidity of the Egyptian advance. On the other hand, if he 
wished to join with Palestinian allies Megiddo would be an exceedingly 
convenient mustering-place.* In further support of the suggestion made 
above‘ that MaydaAw and Megiddo are different names for the same 
battle, it may be pointed out that the name Megiddo need not be 
limited to the town of that name, but is sometimes applied to the 
whole valley. The town itself is usually identified with Lejjun, though 
there is some dispute about this,’ and the actual fighting may have 
spread over many miles of country as was so often the case in similar 
warfare. Further light is perhaps thrown on this suggestion by the 
reference in Zech. xii 11 to ‘the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the 
valley of Megiddo’ which Rashi and other Jewish commentators apply 
to Josiah’s death,’ though the Targum says that Hadadrimmon was the 
name of the man who killed Ahab.* Hadadrimmon has been identified 
with Rummaneh near to Lejjun,’® and if this identification is correct 
the Jewish tradition places the death of Josiah in the valley of Megiddo,’° 


1 Cf. G. A. Smith of. cit. pp. 406 ff. 

2 Cf. C. W. Wilson H. D.B. iii 334: ‘ Legio .. . occupied an important position 
on the road from Bethshean and Jezreel to the coast, and guarded the North end of 
the pass over the ridge of Carmel, which forms the easiest line of communication 
between the plain of Sharon and that of Esdraelon. Through this pass ran the 
great road from Egypt to the North, along which invading armies have marched from 
the time of Thotmes III to that of Napoleon. It was apparently during the passage 
of the defile that Josiah’s hillman attacked the army of Necho, hoping to obtain an 
easy victory over soldiers trained on the plains of Egypt.’ G. A. Smith says ‘it 
(Megiddo) is the first strait on the land-road from Egypt to the Euphrates’. Twelve 
Proph. ii 27. 

* For the consideration of the question of Josiah’s allies see infra pp. 43 f, and cf. 
W. Max Miiller : ‘ Als der Pharao in Phiiistéa erscheint werden die Vasallenfiirsten 
rasch zum Heeresvolk aufgefordert; natiirlich miissen sie sich nérdlich vom Karmel 
stellen, fiir einen siidlichen Sammelplatz ist es zu spat.’ Op. cit. p. 163. 

* pp. 39f. 

5 So Robinson Bib. Res. in Pal. ii 32&ff, followed by G. A. Smith of. cit. 
pp. 386 f, Dillmann (on Jos. xii 21), Moore Judges pp. 45-57, Buhl Geog. des alten 
Pal. p. 209, &c. 

® Cf. Judges vii 22 ff, &c. 

rayne ny Sop pox 72 wewN IEE, 

e HOTT MM SOP TY 7B ayMET DODD, 

® G. A. Smith of. cit. p. 389, and cf. Van de Velde (Travels i 355) who says that 
it was 3/4 hour to the south, 

10 Rashi says 11.3 NYp33, 
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but at some distance from the town. This tradition receives some 
support from St Jerome, who says that Josiah was wounded at ‘a city 
near Jezreel, now called Maximianopolis in the plain of Megiddon’ ; 
this city was seventeen miles from Caesarea, ten from Esdraelon. 
St Jerome gives no source for his statement, as Nowack has pointed 
out,’ and his use of geographical terms is not always constant,’ but 
doubtless he reflects the current opinion of the time. 

(3) Herodotus tells us that Necho fought against the Svpio; the 
O.T. account, however, makes no mention of any participators in the 
battle except Necho and Josiah. The two accounts are by no means 
inconsistent, for the Egyptians would not be at pains to distinguish one 
Palestinian tribe from another, or from the rest of the Syrians. At the 
same time there does seem to be a great probability that Josiah did 
not stand alone on the fatal day when he ventured to oppose the 
progress of the Egyptian armies. It may well have been that in the 
elevation of religious feeling and trusting in Jehovah, whose worship he 
had restored and purified, Josiah staked his kingdom and his life on 
a divine interposition which would turn the battle in his favour even in 
the face of hopeless odds. He may have had material conceptions of 
Jehovah’s treatment of His worshippers and imagined that a restoration 
of the primitive purity of the Temple worship and devotion would be 
followed by a restoration of the primitive boundaries of the Hebrew 
monarchy. To defeat Necho would be a necessary and preliminary 
step towards the recovery of all the territory ‘from the river of Egypt 
to the great river’.* 

Such a theory is quite possible, but it seems much more likely that the 
nations of Syria allied themselves together, either on their own account 
or as vassals of Assyria, and joined battle with the Egyptians.° It is 
true that there is no trace of any such alliance in the O. T., but the 
peculiar outlook of the Jews on the events of history must be remem- 
bered ; occurrences were only of value in so far as they had a religious 
significance, hence the summary record of the reign of Omri, the most 
influential and important of all the kings of Israel, and the total 


1 Die kleinen Propheten pp. 410 f. 

2 He speaks of the plains of Megiddo (in Pilgrimage of St Paula iv), but of 
Campus Legionis in the Onomasticon (see G. A, Smith Hist. Geog. p. 386). 

* Cf, Peters Religion of the Hebrews pp. 130, 266f, G.A. Smith Twelve Proph. ii 
27, and Peake H. D. B. ii 789. 

4 A. B. Davidson says that Josiah ‘ was not inclined to allow Egypt to cross his 
aspirations and rob him of the inheritance which was falling to him from the dead 
hand of Assyria’ (Zhe Exile and the Restoration p. 8). Rogers thinks that Josiah’s 
religious policy must have estranged the neighbouring countries and made alliance 
impossible, Hist. Bab. and Ass. ii 311. 

5 So W. Max Miiller Enc. Bib. 1246, Cheyne Enc. Bib, 2611. 
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omission of any reference to the battle of Karkar. Megiddo is only 
mentioned, one might venture to say, because it was the scene of 
Josiah’s death and because it brought Judah under Egyptian rule ; the 
fact that other nations took part in the battle and were involved in the 
same fate would have no interest for a Jewish writer. 

(4) The prophecy against the Philistines in Jer. xlvii threatening 
them with destruction from a rising up of ‘ waters’ ‘out of the north’ 
is headed ‘ before that Pharaoh took Gaza’. What is the value of this 
heading and to what does it refer? It must be confessed that no one 
reading the passage, apart from its heading, would readily connect it 
with an attack by the Egyptians, it seems to refer so obviously to the 
coming of the Babylonians. Further LXX omits all reference to 
Pharaoh, having simply the heading ‘against the Philistines’. Some 
critics look upon this reading as being the original, and consider 
that the present text is due to a very late interpolation. It is difficult, 
however, to account for such an interpolation, and the omission by 
LXX might be due to the translator’s having noticed the inconsistency 
between the original heading and v. 2. Perhaps the theory which 
best accounts for the facts is to suppose that there was a capture of 
Gaza by one of the Pharaohs about the time of Jeremiah’s prophecy 
to which it was thought to apply, and accordingly when the prophet’s 
works were collected a suitable heading was provided.' 

Assuming that the account in Herodotus and that in Kings refer to 
the same battle, is the capture of Kadytis a reference to the ‘ smiting’ 
of Gaza mentioned in Jer. xlvii 1? The majority of commentators 
since Hitzig’s dissertation was published in 1829* accept the identifica- 
tion, and accordingly place the fall of Gaza after the battle of Megiddo. 
This suggestion, however, has not met with universal approval,’ and it 
is by no means free from difficulties. Why, for example, should Necho 
delay his conquest of Gaza till after Megiddo? And, if Gaza had at 
first been friendly, why should it rebel at the very moment when 
Necho was at the height of his power? Further, Hitzig’s arguments 
have been challenged on various grounds by several scholars, e.g. by 
Meyer‘ and by Noordtzij. The latter thinks that Kadytis is Kadesh 
on the Orontes, which is quite a possible identification, though it is 
perhaps better to identify it with the Kadesh a few miles east of Lejjun 

1 The prophecy is accepted as genuine by Cornill, following Giesebrecht, as against 
Duhm and Erbt. For his arguments see Das Buch Jeremia p. 458. 

2 De Cadyti urbe Herodotea. Gaza, it should perhaps be mentioned, appears in 
Egyptian inscriptions as Ga-da-tu. Cf. W. Max Miiller Asien u. Europa p. 159. 


5 For a list of various other suggestions see Wiedemann Herodots Zweites Buch 
p. 566. 


* History of the City of Gaza p. 38. 
5 De Filistijnen p. 171. 
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(the modern Tell Abu Kudeis).* An interesting parallel can then be 
drawn to the campaign of Thotmes III, for his troops after gaining an 
easy victory outside Megiddo delayed the occupation of that town in 
order to plunder Kadesh. Herodotus’s reference, therefore, is probably 
not to Gaza, or at any rate is not so certain as to preclude further 
research into the subject. 

The next question to be discussed is that of the stage of the 
campaign at which Gaza fell. Three possible suggestions have found 
advocates: that it took place (2) on Necho’s entry into Syria; (4) after 
the battle of Megiddo; (c) after the defeat at Carchemish.? 

(a) Many scholars, tacitly ignoring the passage in Herodotus or 
Hitzig’s theory in regard to it, place the reduction of Gaza on Necho’s 
march up to Megiddo. Rogers, for example, says ‘ Necho marched by 
land and the city of Gaza which was first approached offered some 
resistance ’,® and he is supported in this opinion by Breasted‘ and by 
R. A. S. Macalister.’ If the statement of Herodotus and the theory 
which Hitzig has based upon it be both correct Rogers’s conclusion 
falls to the ground; but, as has been shewn above, the correctness of 
Herodotus, and still more of Hitzig’s theory, cannot be assumed. 
There is, however, a further difficulty, which may be stated in the 
words of G. A. Smith: ‘The eight days’ march across the sands from 
the Delta requires that if an army come up that way into Syria, Gaza, 
being their first relief from the desert, should be in friendly hands.’ * 
If, therefore, Gaza had been hostile it would seem to have required 
a preliminary expedition to subdue it and would have delayed for 
a considerable time the Syrian campaign. In spite of this the 
capture of Gaza before Megiddo is a possibility which cannot be 
ignored. 

(46) Hitzig’s theory that Gaza is Kadytis, and that therefore it fell 
after the battle of Megiddo, immediately raises several difficulties, as 
was pointed out above.’ It is, of course, quite possible that the men 
of Gaza concealed their hostility until the Egyptian advance had 


1 Herodotus states that Kadytis was a large city (ii 159), and in another passage 
(iii 5) that it was a city ‘not much less than Sardis’. This description would apply 
to Gaza or to Kadesh on the Orontes; it is quite likely, however, that the historian 
confused the Kadesh near Lejjun with its more famous namesake, granting that it 
was the city captured, 

2 Another possibility is that it fell during the expedition of Hophra against 
Phoenicia (Herod. ii 161); there is, however, no evidence to support this 
possibility. 

8 Hist. Bab. and Ass. ii p. 310. 

* History of Egypt p. 582. 

5 Schweich Lectures (The Philistines) p. 65. 

6 Hist. Geog. p. 184. 7 See p. 44- 
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penetrated into the north; but even so it is hard to understand their 
policy, unless the opposition prepared at Megiddo induced them to 
take the risk of Necho’s victory and to rebel before the battle was 
actually decided ; they may indeed have been acting in concert with 
the North Syrian forces. In this case Necho must have returned, or 
dispatched part of his army to open the siege, either immediately after 
the battle or after advancing as far as the Euphrates and securing the 
whole of Syria.'| It seems very probable that the defeat at Megiddo 
brought a sudden end to the Syrian opposition, and that the army 
which fought at Carchemish in 605 B.c. was gathered together for 
a distinct expedition.? The reduction of Gaza by an Egyptian army 
returning from Megiddo (or from Carchemish) fulfils the prophecy of 
Jer. xlvii 2 ‘Behold, waters rise up out of the north’, but, as was 
pointed out above,’ the connexion of the oracle with Pharaoh is very 
dubious. 

(c) That Necho ‘smote Gaza’ on his retreat from Carchemish is, as 
Cornill says, quite inconceivable.‘ The victory of Nebuchadrezzar was 
a decisive one, the Egyptians and their mercenaries suffered heavy 
losses and appear to have been utterly demoralized ; in addition the 
Babylonians followed hard on the heels of their defeated foes, whose 
one object must have been to regain their own territory as quickly as 
possible. It is true that the defeat at Carchemish would be the 
opportunity for the revolt of Gaza, but it is practically impossible to fit 
in a successful siege during the retreat from the north. It must be 
remembered, however, that Nebuchadrezzar was only the general of 
the Babylonian armies, and soon after his victory the death of his 
father Nabopolassar demanded his speedy return to Babylon, and that 
he had to hasten back across the desert from Pelusium, on the very 
borders of Egypt itself.° This sudden departure of Nebuchadrezzar 
may have given Necho an opportunity for gathering together the 
remnants of his forces and for besieging Gaza; partly in order to 
avenge its revolt, and partly because its possession was of pre-eminent 
importance to Egypt as being ‘the outpost of Africa, the door of Asia’. 

In the opinion of the present writer the course of the campaign was 
somewhat as follows. Necho entered Palestine by the land route, and 


1 The presence of Phoenician troops in Necho’s army at Carchemish (see Miiller- 
Didot Fragments Hist. Grec. ii 506) seems to shew that he had subdued or was in 
alliance with the whole of Syria. 

2 Such is the opinion of Breasted of. cit. pp. 583 f, and cf, Rogers of. cit. ii 312. 

3 P. 44. 

4 Op. cit. p. 459 ‘ ganz undenkbar’, 

5 Enc, Bib. 451, and cf. Jer. xlvi 5 f, 14-16. 

* C. H. W. Johns Ancient Babylonia p. 127. 

7G, A. Smith Hist, Geog. p. 184. 
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leaving Gaza on one side as it exhibited no hostile sentiments, he 
marched rapidly along the high road towards Megiddo: here he was met 
in the defile by Josiah, king of Judah, probably acting in conjunction 
with other Syrian rulers and possibly as the vassal of Assyria. After 
a battle which spread over the valley Josiah was slain and his allies 
scattered. Necho then pushed on as far as the Euphrates, and having 
subjugated the whole of Syria, he returned to Egypt, arranging the 
succession in Judah on his way (2 Kings xxiii 33f). A second expedi- 
tion, which attempted to extend his dominions beyond the Euphrates 
or, at any rate, to defend his newly won conquests from the Baby- 
lonians, was disastrously checked by the battle of Carchemish. The 
news of the Egyptian defeat caused Gaza to revolt, but after Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s sudden return to Babylon Necho found himself in a position 
to besiege Gaza, which fell before his assaults. The account of 
Herodotus is based on the Egyptian view of the campaign, MaydeAw 
being their name for the battle of Megiddo, and Kdéurw representing not 
Gaza but Kadesh. 


L. ELuiotr Binns. 


THE CAROLINGIAN GREGORIANUM: ITS 
SECTIONS AND THEIR NUMBERING, 


It would greatly facilitate the study of Sacramentaries, now that 
Mr Wilson has provided for the Henry Bradshaw Society a good 
working edition of the Gregorianum, as sent presumably by Pope 
Hadrian to Charlemagne, if the enumeration of the sections in the 
first part, the Gregorianum proper of that date, could be established, 
and adopted as a standard of comparison. The enumeration of the 
sections in the second part, the Supplement, is, of course, well known, 
as being contained in many MSS and printed in various editions. But 
the enumeration of sections in the first part is only fragmentarily 
preserved. Mr Wilson faithfully records such numbers as he found in 
one of the three MSS used for his edition, the MS of Cambrai: but 
there are few of them and these scattered. The other two MSS, which 
he used, give no such numbers. 

On turning to the Codex Rodradi (Paris, Biblioth. Nationale MS 
Latin 12050) we find numbers which in one place coincide with, and 
in many others supplement, the numbering given in the Cambrai MS. 
From these two sources the whole enumeration can be recovered, 
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subject only to a few doubtful points which further investigation may 
clear up. 

The list of headings may be made out as follows, with some notes 
added on the ambiguous points in the enumeration. The numbers in 
brackets are conjecturally supplied ; those marked with a star aré from 
the Cambrai MS, the rest from Codex Rodradit. 


(1) Canon Wilson p. 1 
(2) Benedictio Episcoporum 5 
(3) Ad ordinandum Episcopum 6 
(4) », ” Diaconum 7 
(5) Vigiliae domini 8 
(6) Natale domini Ad S. Mariam Maiorem 9 
(7) De nocte Ad S. Anastasiam 10 
(8) Ad S. Petrum II 
(9) Aliae orationes 12 
(10) Nat. S. Stephani 13 
(11) ,, S. Iohannis Evang. 14 
(12) Nat. Innocentum Ad S. Paulum 15 
13», S. Silvestri 15 


This is the earliest number given in Rodr. From it the preceding ones 
can be deduced without any doubt. 


14 In Octabas Domini Ad S. Mariam ad Martyres 16 


This Mass is followed by two Sunday Collects which are found again in 
§ vii and § viii of the Appendix. They evidently have no number of 
their own here. 


(15) Epyphania Ad S. Petrum 17 
16 Nat. S. Felicis in Pincis 18 
17 ,, S. Marcelli Pape 19 
18 ,, S. Priscae 19 
19 ,, S. Fabiani 20 
20 ~,, +S. Sebastiani 20 


Eodem die but different number. 


21 , S. Agnae < 21 
22 +,, S. Vincentii 21 
23. + +S. Agne secundo 21 
24 Yppapanti Ad S. Mariam 22 
Oratio ad Collectam Ad S. Adrianum 
25 Missa ad S. Mariam Maiorem 22 
26 Nat. S. Agathae 23 
27. ~«4, *+S. Valentini 24 


28 ,, S. Gregorii Papae 24 
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29 Adnuntiatio S. Mariae Wilson p. 24 


The first collect is presumably for the Collecta: the second is headed 
ad Missam : but all are included in one section—unlike §§ 24, 25 above, 
or §§ 33, 34 and §§ 172, 173 below. 


30 In Septuagesima Ad S. Laurentium foris murum 25 
31 In Sexagisima Ad S. Paulum 25 
32 In Quinquagesima Ad S. Petrum 26 
33 Feria iv Collecta ad S. Anastasiam 26 
34 Missa ad S. Sabinam 26 
35 Feria v Ad S. Georgium 27 
36 Feria vi Ad SS. Iohannem et Paulum 27 
37. In Quadragesima Ad S. Iohannem in Lateranis 28 


The days of Lent follow, with their Stations marked, and Rodr. gives 
a number for each, 


38-42 Fe. ij-Fe. vj 28-31 
43 Sabbatum in xu lectiones Ad S. Petrum 31 
44 Ad Missas 32 
45 Die dominico Vacat. 32 
But three collects are given. 
46-51 Fe. ij-Sabbatum 32-35 
52 Die dominica Ad S. Laurentium foris murum 35 
53-58 Fe. ij-Sabbatum 36-38 
59 Die dominico Ad Hierusalem 39 
60-65 Fe. ij-Sabbatum 39-42 
66 Die dominica de passione domini Ad S. Petrum 42 
67-71 Fe. ij-Fe. vi 43-45 
72 Sabbatum Ad S. Petrum quando eleemosina datur 45 
73 Die dominica in palmis _Ad S. Iohannem in Lateranis 46 
74 Fe. ij Ad S. Praxidem 46 
75 Fe. iij Ad S. Priscam 47 
(76) Fe. iv Ad S. Mariam Maiorem 47 
(77) Oratio in Cena domini ad Missam 48 
78 & 78* Exorcismus olei 5° 


The number is given in both authorities. 


79* Orationes quae dicendae sunt v Feria Maiore in Hierusalem 51 


(80) Benedictio salis 53 
81 Or. ad catechuminum faciendum 53 
(82) Or. super infantes in quadragesima ad iv euangelia 54 
83 Or. in Sabbato Paschae 54 
(84) Or. quae dicuntur ad lectiones in ecclesia 54 
(85) Benedictio Fontis 55 
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(86) Or. ad infantes consignandos Wilson p. 57 
87 Or. in Sabbato Sancto in Nocte ad Missam 58 


There is some doubt as to the position of the numbers between 83 and 87 : 
but no other distribution of them than the one given above seems 


probable. 
88 Or. in Dominica Sancta ad Missam 59 
(89) Fe. ij in albas Ad S. Petrum 60 
go Fe. iij Ad S. Paulum 61 
gt Fe. iv Ad S, Laurentium foris murum 62 
92 Fev Ad Apostolos 63 
93 Fe. vi Ad S. Mariam ad Martyres 64 
(94) Sabbatum Ad S. Iohannem 65 
(95) Die Dominico post albas 65 
(96) Aliae orationes paschales 66 
(97) Nat. SS. Tiburtii et Valeriani 69 
98* ,, S. Georgii 69 


The Cambrai MS gives this as xcviiii, probably by mistake. There seems 
. in the preceding matter since No. 93 no room for an additional number 
beyond those suggested above. 


(99) Laetania Maior Ad S. Laurentium in Lucinae 70 
(100) Ad Missam 7° 


If the Cambrai MS is right in its No. 99, these two must be taken together 
as forming § 100. 


(101) Nat. S. Vitalis 71 
(102) ,, Apostolorum Philippi et Iacobi 71 

103* ,, SS. Alexandri Eventii et Theodoli 72 
(104)? ,, S. Iohannis ante Portam Latinam 72 
(105)?,, SS. Gordiani et Epimachi 72 
(106)? ,, S. Pancratii 73 
107* ,, S. Mariae ad Martyres 73 


The Cambrai MS gives this as cvi, but this is probably a mistake for cvii, 
since three distinct sections have intervened since No. 103 ; and the 
higher number also agrees with what follows, 


(108) In Ascensa Domini . 74 
(109) Nat. S. Urbani papae 75 
{r10) Incipiunt orationes de Pentecosten, die Sabbato ante 
descensum fontis : 75 
(111) Orationes ad Missam in Sabbato Pentecosten post ascensum 
fontis 77 
(112) Die Dominico Ad S. Petrum 78 
(113) Fe. ij Ad Vincula 79 


(114) Fe. iij Ad S. Anastasiam 79 
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(115) Fe. iv Ad §. Mariam Maiorem Wilson p. 79 
(116) Fe. vi Ad Apostolos 
117* Sabbatum in xu lectiones Mense quarto 80 


There is no separate number for the Mass as in § 43 above; but there the 
heading Ad Missas is found which is not found here, nor on the two 


other Ember Saturdays §§ 166, 191, The heading survives at this point 
in Ménard’s Sacr. S. Eligii. 


118* Die dominico vacat 81 
(119) Dedic. Basilicae S. Nicomedis 82 
(120) Nat. SS. Marcellini et Petri 82 
(121) ,, SS. Marci et Marcelliani 83 
(122) ,, SS. Protasi et Gervasii 83 
(123) Vigilia S. Iohannis Baptistae 83 
(124) Nat. S. a - in prima missa 84 
(125) Item alia 84 


This seems the more likely place for No. 125: but it might go with the 
heading Autae Orationes (p. 85) instead. 


(126) Nat. SS. Iohannis et Pauli 85 
(127) ,, S. Leonis papae 86 
(128) Vig. S. Petri Oratio ad Missam 86 


The last three words form part of the heading and seem to be contrasted 
with the heading Ap Vicit1as 1n Nocte which follows the mass. But 
there seems no separate number available for this heading. 


129* Nat. S. Petri 87 


There is no number again till § 180: but the places of the numbers can be 
determined with very little room for doubt. 


(130) Nat. S. Pauli 88 
(131) In Octabas Apostolorum 89 
(132) Nat. SS. Processi et Martiniani 89 
(133) ,, Septem Fratrum go 
(134) ,, SS. Felicis Simplicii Faustini et Beatricis 90 
(135) ,, SS. Abdon et Sennes gr 
(136) Ad S. Petrum ad Vincula 91 
(137) Nat. S. Stephani episcopi gt 
(138) ,, S. Xysti episcopi 92 


With Benepictio Viaz, but not, apparently, as a separate section, 


(139) Item in eodem die. Nat. S. Filicissimi et Agapiti 93 
(140) Nat. S. Ciriaci 


93 
(141) Vig. S. Laurentii 93 
(142) Nat. S. Laurentii In prima missa 94 
(143) Item ad missam 94 
(144) ,, S. Tibuttii 95 


E2 
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(145) Nat. S. Yppoliti Wilson p. 95 
(146) ,, S. Eusebii presbiteri 96 
(147) Vig. Adsumptionis S. Mariae 96 
(148) Adsumptio S. Mariae 97 
(149) Alia ad Missam 97 
Probably a separate section: cp. Nos. 24, 33, 155, and 172: but contrast 
No, 29. 
(150) Nat. S. Agapiti 97 
(151) ,, S. Timothei 98 
(152) ,, S. Hermetis 98 
(153) ,, S. Sabinae 99 
(154) ,, SS. Felicis et Adaucti 99 
(155) ,, Natiuitas S. Mariae 99 
(156) Ad Missam 100 
See No. 149. 
(157) Nat. SS. Proti et Iacinctii 100 
(158) ,, SS. Cornelii et Cipriani IOI 
(159) Exaltatio S. Crucis Io! 
(160) Nat. S. Nicomedis 101 
(161) ,, S. Eufemiae 102 
(162) Die suprascripto Nat. SS. Luciae et Geminiani 102 
(163) Mense septimo orationes Die Dominico Ad S. Petrum 103 
(164) Fe. iv Ad S. Mariam Maiorem 103 
(165) Fe. vj Ad Apostolos 103 
(166) Sabbatum Ad S. Petrum in xu lectiones 104 
(167) Die Dominica vacat 105 
(168) Nat. SS. Cosme et Damiani 105 
(169) Dedicatio Basilicae S. Angeli Michaelis 105 
(170) Nat. S. Marci papae 106 
(171) ,, S. Calisti papae 106 
(172) ,, S. Caesarii Collecta ad SS.Cosmam et Damianum_ 107 
(173) Ad Missam 107 
Cp. §§ 24, 33 and probably also 148, 155. 

(174) » SS. Quattuor Coronatorum 107 
(175) ,, §S. Theodori 108 
(176) ,, S. Mennae 108 
(177) 5, S. Martini 108 
(178) ,, 5S. Ceciliae 109 
(179) ,, 5S. Clementis 109 
180* Item eodem die Nat. S. Felicitatis 110 


181* Nat. S. Chrysogoni 110 
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(182) Nat. S. Saturnini Wilson p. 110 
(183) Item eodem die Vig. S. Andreae IIt 
(184) Nat. S. Andreae IIr 
(185) Orationes de Aduentu Domini Dominica Prima 113 
(186) Dominica Secunda 113 
(187) Nat. S. Luciae 113 
(188) Dominica iii Ad S, Petrum 114 
189* Fe. iv Ad S. Mariam Maiorem 114 
190* Fe. vi Ad Apostolos 115 
(191) Sabbatum in xu lectiones Ad S. Petrum 115 
192* Die dominica vacat 116 
193* Aliae orationes de Aduentu 116 
(194) Oratio quando leuantur reliquiae 117 
195* ,, in dedicatione ecclesiae 117 
(196) ,, post velatum altare 117 
(197) Ad Missas 118 
198 Oratio in Natali papae 119 
This is the latest number recoverable from these two MSS. It is not, 
therefore, certain that the further sections were numbered: but pro- 

bably they were, and ran much as follows. 
(199) Oratio in Ordinatione presbiteri 120 
(200) ,, ad Sponsas benedicendas 120 
(201) Orationes pro peccatis 122 
(202) Incipiunt orationes cotidianae 126 
(203) - f matutinales 132 
(204) ” ” vespertinales seu matutinales 133 
(205) Oratio ad baptizandum infirmum 136 
(206) ,,  aquae ad baptizandum infirmum 136 
(207) 4 »» exorcizatae in domo 137 
(208) ,, ad visitandum infirmum 138 
(209) ,, super paenitentem 138 
(210) ,, ad agapem pauperum 138 
(211) ,, ad capillaturam 138 
(212) ,, ad clericum faciendum 139 
(213) ,, ad barbas tondendas 139 
(214) ,, ad diaconam faciendam 139 
(215) ,, ad ancillas dei velandas 139 
(216) ,, ad abbatem faciendum vel abbatissam 140 
(217) ,, in tempore belli 140 
(218) ,, pro his qui iter agunt 140 
(219) ,, pro pluuia postulanda 140 
(220) ,, quando multum pluit 140 
(221) ,, inarea 141 
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(222) Oratio pro peste animalium Wilson p. 141 
(223) Orationes pro peste animalium 141 
(224) Oratio super episcopum defunctum 142 
(225) Item aliae orationes in Agenda mortuorum 142 
(226) Oratio ad pontificem ordinandum 143 


It cannot be doubted that the /ie//us composed of these sections 
was an archetypal document, which underlies most of the subsequent 
Frankish Gregorian Sacramentaries that are extant. The Hucusgue 
preface makes it clear that this was supposed to be (apart from a few 
additions) the book of Gregory I. It is not, however, equally certain 
that it is the book which Pope Hadrian sent to Charlemagne, though 
there is much to be said for the supposition. 

If so, it is strange that the Pope’s model volume should not have 
been a more carefully compiled and a more complete representative of 
the Use of Rome. Even a small scrutiny, such as that which has 
produced the table of sections given above, reveals considerable marks 
of inaccuracy, and lack of system. For example— 

1. The Mass of Ember Saturday is properly distinguished from the 
preceding service at § 44, but not at § 117, 166, or rgr. 

2. There is added to the Mass of January 1 a pair of collects Jn alia 
dominica. ‘These apparently are meant to serve for Sundays after 
Christmas, and, indeed, they figure thus in the Hucusgue Supplement 
(§§ vii, viii); but the provision is inadequate, and the numbering does 
not distinguish them. 

3. In three places the Col//ecta is noted, §§ 24 (Candlemas), 33 (Ash 
Wed.), and 172 (Caesarius): probably the same is implied, though not 
noted, at 29 (Annunciation), 99 (Laetania Maior), 148 (Assumption), 
and 155 (Nativ. B.V.M.): possibly also on the Ember Wednesdays 
and those in the fourth and sixth weeks of Lent, i. e. when two collects 
are provided. 

4. Aliae orationes is the heading of a section at Christmas (9), 
Easter (96), St John Baptist (125), and Advent (193). In some of 
these cases the section seems to include prayers which would more 
properly be headed Ad fontes, or Ad S. Andream. 

In §9 the fifth and sixth are called in the Rheims MS 213 ‘ Ad 
Jontes’ and ‘ Ad S. Andream'’, 

In § 96 the same MS calls the first of the section ‘Ad S. Andream’ 
and the last of the preceding section ‘ Ad fontes’. 

In § 125 Ménard’s Sacramentary heads the last of the section ‘Ad 
matutinos’, and it is followed by the ‘Ad fontes’ OSD da cordibus, 
which here is in the previous section. 

In these four cases the heading ALIAE ORATIONES seems to begin 











es 
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a new numbered section. Elsewhere it does not, e.g. in § 15 (Epiphany), 
74 (Ascension), 110 (Vig. Pent.). For similar groups see also §§ 10, 
129,184. Asa rule collects Ad vesperos, Ad fontes,and Ad S. Andream 
are included in one section with the Mass. 

5- The mention of the Stations seems to be incomplete, though it is 
difficult to judge for lack of any standard of comparison. Other books 
—the Gradual or the Gospel Capitulary—have ways of their own in 
recording Stations. Here some of the Station names have disappeared 
at the Litania Maior, and the headings Ad crucem, Jn atrio have taken 
their place. The absence of any mention of Station on Easter 
Sunday (88) can hardly be anything else but a blunder. The Station 
for Evensong is marked on that day and on the following Monday, 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday; but not on the other days of the week. 
Whether these are omissions here is uncertain ; and the other books, 
since they do not deal with Evensong, throw no light on the question. 
Again, the omission at Saturday after Whitsunday (117) must probably 
be a blunder. 

6. A second Ad complendum is added in § 100, which is also to be 
found at the end of § 202 (Wilson, p. 132). 

These are some small points which seem to make it clear that this 
specimen of Frankish Gregorianum was a somewhat carelessly compiled 
book in itself, apart from the fact (which may have some other explana- 
tion than carelessness) that it made such inadequate provision for the 
lesser Sundays. Nevertheless it created a type. The numbering of 
the sections seems to shew that it was regarded as authoritative and 
entitled to create a type. In any case at the present time it is the best 
standard of comparison for different forms of Gregorianum, Frankish 
and Italian, and for different stages in the developement; and the 
official enumeration will help to make comparison easy, even though 
itself it suffers in one or two places from the imperfections of its 
archetype. 

W. H. FRERE. 


THE ORDINATION PRAYERS OF HIPPOLYTUS. 


To the Journat of April last (vol. xvii) Dr Bartlet contributed an 
article entitled ‘The Ordination Prayers in the Ancient Church Order’. 
He drew the conclusion (p. 256) that ‘there seems good cause to regard 
the form of the Ancient Church Order, as it took shape in Syria about 
the middle of the third century or rather later, and so of Hippolytus’s 
rept xapurpdtwv drocrohixy wapddocis on which it was based, as best 
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represented by CH in the ordination sections for bishop and presbyter, 
as well as for deacon’. 

As I wholly dissent from Dr Bartlet’s conclusion, I had thought of 
offering some remarks upon his article immediately after its appearance. 
But I deferred doing so until my own study ‘The so-called Egyptian 
Church Order and derived Documents’ (Zexts and Studies viii 4) 
should have been published ; because it seemed to me that particular 
sections of the documents involved (such as those on ordination) can 
only be safely approached after some personal attempt has been made 
to grapple with the general problem of the inter-relation of the docu- 
ments as wholes; and I could not undertake to do that within the 
compass of a short article. 

In the volume referred to I have tried to set out the evidence which 
has led me to certain definite conclusions as to the relationship sub- 
sisting between these five documents: the so-called ‘ Egyptian Church 
Order’ (EgCO), the ‘Canons of Hippolytus’ (CH), the ‘ Apostolic 
Constitutions’ book viii (AC viii), the ‘Constitutions through Hippo- 
lytus’ or ‘Epitome’ of AC viii (Ep), and the ‘Testament of our Lord’ 
(Test). ‘These conclusions may be summarized as follows :— 

1. That EgCO is the immediate source of all the other documents 
except Ep; and that even Ep has derived its text of the bishop’s 
ordination prayer and of the section on the reader, together with its 
ascription of this part of its contents to Hippolytus, directly from 
EgCo. 

2. That Ep is, apart from the items just mentioned, merely a set of 
extracts from AC viii. 

3. That EgCO is itself the "ArooroAuKcy wapddoors (but not the IHepi 
xapurparwv) of Hippolytus. 

4. That AC viii chapters 1 and 2 are wholly the personal composition 
of the compiler of AC, and have only this connexion with the lost Hepi 
xapurparwv Of Hippolytus, that they were written in order to satisfy an 
allusion to that work which the AC compiler had before him in the 
prologue of EgCO." 

I need not here recapitulate the evidence on which these conclusions 
rest; but I would draw attention to two salient points in the evidence. 

(a) I find no satisfactory trace of any immediate literary connexion 
between CH, AC viii, and Test. 

(2) So far as I have been able to discover, EgCO is the measure of 


1 The existence of this prologue to EgCO only came to light in 1900 with the 
publication of the old Latin fragments by E. Hauler. Four years later Mr Horner 
published the full text of the Ethiopic version (hitherto known only in the extracts 
given from it by Ludolf) ; and then it was seen that the prologue was preserved 
by this version as well—though not in its proper place. 
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all the matter common to any two of those other three’ documents: in 
other words, those documents agree together only in so far as they also 
agree with EgCO. 

These data do not, of course, prove at once that EgCO is the actual 
source of the other documents; they might result from the circum- 
stance that EgCO stood second in a line of descent, and that the other 
two were derived from it. For it is evident that if there are three 
documents A, B, C standing in a direct line of descent, C can agree 
with A only where it has inherited from A ¢hrough B. 

That EgCO is not dependent on AC viii, Ep, or Test is generally 
recognized in this country, and admits in fact of demonstration. No 
one in England that I know of has accepted Funk’s view, that EgCO 
is derived from AC viii through Ep, though in Germany it has (in 
combination however with certain correct conclusions of Funk which 
have been generally ignored in England) won the adherence of (amongst 
others) Harnack and Bardenhewer. As regards Test, Rahmani, its first 
editor, is, I believe, alone in placing it before EgCO. The choice, 
therefore, lies between EgCO and CH as the source of the rest. The 
hypothesis of a lost original (the ‘ Lost Church Order’) from which all, 
or at least several, of our documents may be supposed to have been 
immediately and independently derived, is considered on pp. 33-35 of 
my book. I cannot entertain it, chiefly for two reasons: (1) It was 
originated by the late Dr John Wordsworth, Bishop of Salisbury, to 
account for ‘the common matter’ in the existing Orders. But, as 
stated under (4) above, EgCO contains all that common matter ; and 
hence there is no call for the suggestion of a lost source. (2) If several 
of the existing Orders were derived independently from an earlier 
original, we should confidently expect to find points of agreement 
between AC and CH, or AC and Test, or CH and Test, not shared 
by EgCO: some of these pairs would surely have agreed at least in 
preserving some of the common matter in a different literary, or textual, 
form from that found in EgCO. But of this I have found, after 
searching the documents, no trace. The appearance of St Stephen’s 
name in the ordination prayers for a deacon in AC and CH is certainly 
not an example: it is too easy and obvious an improvement to call for 
the supposition of its presence in a common source: it is far more 
likely to have been added in AC and CH than to have been omitted in 
EgCO and Test if originally present. 

The case as between EgCO and CH is considered at length in 
chapter ii of my book ; and that CH is secondary and EgCO primary 
appears to me to be beyond all doubt. I will instance but one out of 


1 Ep may here be left out of account as merely reproducing AC viii (with the 
exceptions already noted). 
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many items in the proof. The long moral and ascetical passage of CH, 
which since the publication of Achelis’s Canones Hippolyti has generally 
been allowed to drop out of sight altogether, is now seen from Riedel’s 
new text to be an integral part of the original CH, belonging not to 
canon 30, where Haneberg’s text has it, but to canon 38, where it forms 
a conclusion to the whole document, and where the difficulties which 
justified Achelis in removing it are no longer felt (cf. p. 121 ff of my 
book). But even Achelis recognized that it was dy the same hand as 
the original CH ; though he thought that it must have been inserted 
later from a separate work of the CH compiler. He accordingly 
relegated it to an appendix, where it rested in peace till its true 
character was made known, or knowable, by Riedel. There is no 
trace of this long passage in any of the other Orders ; and the nature 
of its contents will probably be recognized as fatal to the pretensions 
of CH. 

I think it unnecessary to take up here individual points in Dr Bartlet’s 
article. My purpose is merely to emphasize the character of the main 
problem, under which all such minor questions must fall. The problem 
is mainly a synoptic one. And when the synoptic evidence of the 
documents is looked into it is found, as I have insisted, that all their 
common features are reducible te terms of EgCO. That EgCO 
purports to be, and is in fact, the original ‘ Hippolytean Church Order’ 
(the ’Arooro\xy mapadoors of Hippolytus) 1 am fully convinced '; and 
with this work in our hands (however imperfect the forms in which it 
survives) we can learn better than by any other means what Hippolytus 
has to tell us about so many matters in which we are so deeply interested. 
The hypothesis—I am almost tempted to say myth—of a ‘Lost 
Church Order’ helps only to keep everything in the vague and to 
propagate conjectures that can never be verified. 


R. H. Conno.ty. 


1 I must again refer to my book, chapter iii, for a statement of the evidence on 
this point. 
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TE DECET LAUS. 


In the JourNaL for January 1915 (xvi 255 ff) Mr J. Mearns pub- 
lished two useful indexes to the hymns in the Anthologia Graeca 
Carminum Christianorum of W. Christ and M. Paranikas (1871). In 
the first of these indexes he gives a list of first lines in alphabetical order, 
with a reference to the page of the Anthology on which each occurs 
and an indication of the source from which each is drawn—usually the 
service-book in which it finds a place, occasionally the original author 
or some early document. For two of the hymns, Aiveire, zaides, 
xvprov (Anth, p. 39), and EtAoynris ef, xipre 5 tpépwv pe (Anth. p. 40), 
the only reference given is ‘In the Apostolic Constitutions’, Hence it 
appears that neither of these hymns is in use in the Greek services. 
The place in the Apostolic Constitutions in which they occur is, of course, 
at the end of book vii, in chapters 48 and 49. 

Those who use Funk’s edition of the Afostolic Constitutions will see 
in a note to the EtAoyyros @ that this formula is to be found also in 
St John Chrysostom’s Hom. s5 in Matth. and in Pseudo. Athanasius 
de Virginitate ; in both these places it is spoken of as a grace after meat. 
But all that Funk could do by way of illustrating the Aivetre aides was 
to refer to the ®és iAapov (in Routh e/. Sacr. iii 515) and to the 
somewhat similar evening hymn of Gregory of Nazianzus (Carm. 32). 

This hymn beginning Aivetre may for present convenience be broken 
up into four parts—if indeed it be a single composition and not rather 
a, mere aggregate of several short formulae. 

r. Ps. cxii 1 Aivetre «rd. 

2. alvotpev oe, tpvodpev oe, ebAoyoipev oe bia Tv peydAnv gov dofav, 
xupue Bard & ratnp tod Xpiorod rod duwpov dyvoid, ds aipe Thy dpapriav 
Tov Kéopov. 

3: voi mpére alvos, vot mpére Tyvos, coi d6fa mpéra tS OeG Kai warpi 
dia Tod viod év rveipart dyiw eis Trois aldvas tév aiwvews dyyv. 

4. viv drodvas (with the rest of the Vunc dimittis). 

Of these four pieces, 1 and 2 perhaps belong together. But the 
Nunc dimittis, in 4, seems quite independent of the piece in 3, which 
is itself of the nature of a doxology, and has its own ‘ Amen’. 

The point of this Note is to call attention to an interesting historical 
fact, connected with no. 3 (coi xpére.) above, which seems not to be 
commonly known. This little hymn, or doxology, was well known in 
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the neighbourhood of Rome in St Benedict’s day (say, 500-550) ; 
it was prescribed by him to be said at a certain point in the Night 
Office ; and it is actually in use there to this day. 

In chapter xi of his Rude St Benedict directs that after the reading of 
the Gospel at ‘ Vigils’ (that is, Nocturns, or what we now call ‘ Mattins’) 
on Sundays, the abbot shall commence the ‘hymn’ Ze decet aus. His 
words are : 

‘et subsequatur mox abbas hymnum Ze decet /aus, et data bene- 
dictione incipiant Matutinos’ (i. e. ‘ Lauds’). 

In quoting only the first words of this formula, St Benedict shews us 
that the rest must have been well known. The full Latin text, as 
traditionally said in the Benedictine Office on all days when the Gospel 
is read at Mattins, is as follows: 

‘Te decet laus, te decet hymnus: tibi gloria Deo Patri et Filio cum 
sancto Spiritu in saecula saeculorum. Amen’, 

This formula will be sought in vain in three out of the four volumes 
of the Breviary. It is printed in one place only, viz. in the ‘ Pars Hie- 
malis’, after the Gospel at Mattins for the first Sunday of Advent—the 
first occasion in the ecclesiastical year on which it is said. Elsewhere 
it is not even referred to by a rubric. Thus its present existence may 
easily escape those not familiar by use with the Benedictine Office. 
It is now said memoriter by all together immediately after they have 
responded ‘ Amen’ to the Gospel. 

The Ze decet is not in the Roman Office ; and I do not know where 
it is to be found except in the Apostolic Constitutions and the Monastic 
Breviary. The survival in use of this little hymn—truly ‘ ancient and 
modern ’—and the medium of its preservation in the West seem worth 
drawing attention to. The facts about it are, it is true, no new 
discovery, for commentators on the Auée have already referred to 
A.C. vii for the Zz decet. But I cannot find that these facts are matter 
of common knowledge: Funk, for instance, gives no reference to the 
Rule, while Abbot Butler, in his edition of the Aud (Herder, 1912), 
does not cite A.C. vii among his Fontes ; and other recent writers who 
could be named, in treating of the hymns in A.C. vii and similar 
ancient formulae, fail to connect the Soi rpére with the Ze decet. 

< 


R. H. Conno.ty. 


Since the above has been in print my attention has been called to a recent 
book in which the facts here indicated have already been noted : viz. Pange Lingua, 
by Alan G. M*Dougall (Burns and Oates: Preface dated April 20, 1916), Intro- 
duction (by Dr Adrian Fortescue) p. xv. 
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REVISION OF THE PRAYER BOCK PSALTER. 


BEING THE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. S.P.C.K. 1916. 


THE Prayer Book Version of the Psalter has escaped hitherto all 
authoritative revision, and it ought to stand to-day as it stood in the 
Great Bible of 1539 or at least in the edition of 1540. But that 
insistent and irrepressible reviser the Printer has been constantly at 
work. His hand has been on the spelling and punctuation, and even 
on the colon which adapts the text for singing. The Psalms of the 
Prayer Book have a deceptive appearance of modernity, and the current 
text can make no claim to minute accuracy. Thus in a good modern 
edition we read : 


‘I am weary of my groaning; every night wash I my bed: 
and water my couch with my tears. 

My beauty is gone for very trouble: 

and worn away because of all mine enemies. 


All ‘mine enemies shall be confounded, and sore vexed: 
they shall be turned back, and put to shame suddenly.’ 


(Ps. vi 6, 7, 10.) 
But the verses untouched by the Printer wear quite another aspect : 


‘I am weery of my gronyng: 

euery nyght wash I my bedde, and water my couche with my 
teares. 

My bewtie is gone for very trouble, 

& worne away because of all myne enemyes. 


All myne enemyes shalbe confounded and soore vexed: 
they shalbe turned backe and put to shame, sodenly.’ 


An authoritative revision is needed not only to correct some bad 
mistakes of translation, but also to control the unlicensed corrections of 
the Printer. Of these some were good and some bad. It was necessary 
to test them, and to reject the unworthy. But it was a yet more 
pressing duty to remove the mistranslations of important words and 
phrases which were too numerous for the credit of the Church which 
put them into the mouths of worshippers. ‘The version was in the 
main the work of Coverdale, a man of good sense with a marked power 
of writing the wholesome ‘ market English’ of his time, but with small 
claim to Hebrew scholarship. 
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The Committee appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury to revise 
the Psalter might be described as an expansion of Coverdale himself. 
It represented good sense and scholarship, but not much Hebrew. 
The two Hebrew scholars who were selected were swamped by six 
non-Hebraists ; indeed, it was originally intended that the six should be 
eight. The second clause of the Report speaks of the Prayer Book 
Psalter as a ‘great English classic’, and the Committee worked no 
doubt with this phrase borne constantly in mind. 

When we consider the depressing circumstances under which revision 
of any matter whatsoever is carried out in this country, we are bound 
to offer our sincerest thanks to a Committee which undertook and 
executed the thankless task of revising the text of the English Psalter. 
To put the case bluntly, Coverdale’s English was very good, while his 
Hebrew was very bad: how then was his translation to be mended 
without injury to his periods ? 

The conservative character of the revision is manifest at once in the 
retention of the many additional words and clauses which are not found 
in the Hebrew text. It is true that the Revisers omit from Psalm xiv 
three verses (5-7), the longest interpolation found in the LXX and 
Vulgate text, but this is perhaps the only exception. On the other 
hand they retain cxxxvi 27 (whole verse); xiii 6 (half-verse); i 5 ; 
ii 11, 12; iii 2; iv 8; xiv 2, 9; xxii 1; Ixxiii 28. The Revisers have 
not cut down the ‘corn and wine and oil’ (iv 8) of 1539 to match the 
plain ‘corn and wine’ of the Hebrew text, and Psalm xxii still begins 
(as in the LXX) with the words, ‘My God, my God, /ook upon me.’ 
Fullness and roundness of phrasing still mark the P. B. Version. 

Some happy changes of punctuation have been introduced by the 
Committee, changes, that is to say, on the text of modern editions. 
The revised stopping is sometimes in fact not new, but a return to that 
of 1539. <A good instance of this is found in Ixii 9 (see also xviii 15): 


‘As for the children of men, they are but vanity, the children 
of men are deceitful: 


upon the weights they are altogether lighter than vanity itself.’ 


Further, in seven instances the Revisers recommend that a verse be 
subdivided. In each case it must be said that the suggestion is good, 
for the verse (as it stands) is certainly too long to be smoothly chanted. 
Thus xviii 1 is most difficult to sing undivided, and accordingly the 
Committee proposes the following arrangement : 


1. I will love thee, O Lord, my strength: 
the Lord is my stony rock, and my defence ; 


1 Add xlv 12 (an important passage), 
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2. My saviour, my God, and my might, in whom I will trust: 
my buckler, the horn also of my salvation, and my refuge. 


In detail this fresh division is open to criticism. The Psalters of 
1535 and 1539 while taking the passage as one verse, placed the colon 
dividing the two half-verses after the words ‘ My saviour’. This agrees 
with accentuation of the Masoretic text, which in turn is based on 
knowledge of Hebrew association of ideas. The obvious {vya are 
(1) My defence and my saviour (deliverer), and (2) My God and my 
might (rock: ¢#ri Heb.). It would therefore be more faithful to the 
original to transfer the words ‘ My saviour’ to v. 1, and to begin v. 2 
with ‘My God’. Such an address as ‘My God’ should surely have 
nothing before it. 

The conservative character of the revision is specially marked in the 
smallness of the number of ‘changes in words’ which are proposed. 
Readers of the late Dr Driver’s Parad/e/ Psalter would probably expect 
them to be three or four times as numerous as they are. But the 
Committee held its hand. Even where changes are made they are in 
many cases rather improvements in the English than corrections of the 
translation. Archaisms have been treated tenderly (shazwmes is retained 
in xcviii 7 ; and veguire—alas !—in xxvii 4), but in several urgent cases 
they have been removed to the great advantage of the English reader. 
Leasing (iv 2) has gone, and naughty" (\xxxvi 14) with it. Persecute is 
in some cases changed into pursue (xxxv 6; Ixxxiii 15). Prevent has 
disappeared from xviii 18[19], which now reads, ‘ They came upon me in 
the day of my trouble’, a useful correction. Some profitable changes in 
proper names have been made: Rahab has become Lgyf¢t (Ixxxvii 3) ; 
Cades is now spelt Kadesh (xxix 7), and Phinees is written Phinehas 
(cvi 30) as in A.V. One could wish that the hissing form A/anasses 
had similarly been changed to Manasseh (\xxx 2). Further, some of 
the grotesque turns of the Great Bible are amended, such as, ‘ Vex him 
as a thing ¢hat is raw’ (viii 8 [9]) ; ‘he smote his enemies in the hinder 
parts’ (Ixxviii 67); ‘thou that leadest Joseph /ike a sheep’ (\xxx 1). 
From xxix 1 the Revisers have turned out the ‘young rams’ which 
skipped into the text through an error of the LXX: there is no allusion 
to animal sacrifice in the original. On the other hand it is much to be 
regretted that lxviii 4 is untouched: 


‘O sing unto God, and sing praises unto his name: 
magnify him that rideth upon the heavens, 

{as it were upon an horse ;] 

praise him in his name JAH, and rejoice before him.’ 


1 The Revisers resisted the temptation to re-introduce the naughtipackes of the 
Bishops’ Bible. 
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Miinster’s clumsy note on the text probably misrepresents the original 
(cp. v. 17), and certainly spoils the balance of the clauses for singing. 

The revision of vv. 13, 14 is tantalizing in its result ; having begun it 
might well have proceeded further. The Committee plainly accepted 
the view that the passage contains a rebuke of those Israelite forces 
which did not come ‘to the help of the Lorp against the mighty’ on 
some great occasion ; cp. Judges v 16. Accordingly the revised text 
begins boldly : 


‘Will ye abide among the sheepfolds . . .?’ 
But it proceeds rather feebly with the old text unrevised : 


‘as the wings of a dove.’ 


Why ‘as’? Moreover, the old lack of connexion between v. 13 and 
v. 14 is retained. No continuity is suggested by the proposed new 
rendering : 


‘When the Almighty scattered kings for their sake: 
then fell they as thick as snow in Salmon.’ 


Surely it would have been an improvement to have given some such 
rendering as the following, which acknowledges a close connexion 
between the two verses ; 


‘Will ye abide among the sheepfolds, (:) 

O wings of the dove that is covered with silver, 
and her feathers with the sheen of gold, 

when the Almighty scattereth kings for her, (:) 
when it snoweth in Salmon?’ 


The reproach conveyed in these words may be briefly explained. 
The favoured, beautiful dove is Israel. Its ‘wings’ (as in Isa. xviii 1) 
are the forces which might come swiftly to help their struggling country- 
men, but yet seem inclined to hang back in the day of battle. What 
if JeHovAH himself is scattering the enemy? The laggards remember 
rather that it is a day of snow.’ 

Under the heading, ‘Changes in words’, many very useful improve- 
ments are proposed, some apparently insignificant, and yet all perhaps 
worth making. Some changes in tenses are decidedly helpful; e.g. 
xvi 10 (‘my heart zs glad’); xxxiii 13 (cp. v. 14); xli 8; 1 16 (‘saith 
God’); cxvi 4 (‘I found trouble’), The small change of singular 
to plural is good in xlviii ro (‘The daughters, i.e. cities, of 
Judah’), and very good in xxxi 17 (‘ My times, i. e. both of prosperity 
and of adversity, are in thy hand’). Again, the use of the word 


1 ‘Tryphon made ready all his horse. . . and he came not by reason of the snow’ 
(1 Mace. xiii 22). 
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‘saying’ to introduce words which are not the Psalmist’s own is a 
welcome improvement ; see ii 2 (so A.V.); xli 7 (cp. A.V.). It is, 
however, a serious fault that the Revisers have not marked in the same 
way the beginning of the Enemy’s curses in cix 5-18. A clear and 
consistent account of the structure of the Psalm can be given, if (and 
only if) vv. 5-18 (6-19, Heb.) be taken as a quotation by the Psalmist 
of curses aimed against himself. Thus in vv. 1-4 (1-5, Heb.) the 
Psalmist speaks consistently of his enemies in the plural (eight plurals !), 
and so again in vv. 19-30 (20-31, Heb.), where e/even plurals are found. 
It is utterly different in the imprecatory passage, vv. 5-18 (6-19, Heb.) ; 
here it is a single person against whom the curses are aimed, and the 
singular number is consistently used. The only exceptions are apparent, 
not real. Thus in v. 12 (13, Heb.), ‘ Let their name’ be blotted out’ 
(A.V., R.V.) the reference of the pronoun is to ‘his (the enemy’s) 
posterity’, a plural conception. 

Now if the single person cursed in wv. 5-18 be the Psalmist himself, 
the connexion throughout the Psalm is clear, as the following analysis 
shews :— 

Vv. 1-4. The Psalmist complains that ‘ ¢he mouth of the deceitful 
ts opened’ upon him and that he is compassed about with words of 
hatred. 

Vo. 5-18. The Psalmist recites these words of hatred in his prayer, 
just as Hezekiah spread out the letter of Sennacherib and recited its 
reproaches before the Lorp (2 Kings xix 14-16). 

V. 19. The Psalmist uneasy at even reciting ‘words that may do 
hurt’ seeks to turn their edge away from himself by the formula, ‘ Let 
it thus happen [rather] to mine enemies from the Lord, and to those 
that speak evil against my soul.’ 

Vv. 20-30. The Psalmist makes his own petition, and prays for deliver- 
ance from his enemies. A careful reading of these verses (as also of 
vv. 1-4) shews that the Psalmist is on the defensive. He represents 
the beaten side which the victorious foe is pursuing and would fain 
annihilate with a mighty curse. (The case of Ps. Ixix is quite different ; 
there the denunciations are the Psalmist’s own.) 

In introducing changes of wording the Revisers have made good use 
of earlier versions. Their work shews the influence of the Genevan 
translation of 1560 and of the Bishops’ Bible of 1568, as well as that of 
the A.V. and R.V. But the Committee has found some happy render- 
ings (or paraphrases) of its own : 

‘The strange children shall adase themselves before me’ (dissemble 
with me: xviii 45 [46]). 
‘As the flower of the field’ (as the fat of lambs: xxxvii 20), 


b + his name’ (P.B.) = 1d dvopa abrot, LXX. 
VOL. XVIII. F 
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A spirited effort to get sense from a difficult phrase ! 
‘Why mock ye so, ye high hills’ (Why hoppe ye so ye hye 
hylles: Ixviii 16, Great Bible). 
‘In the appointed time, saith God: 
I shall judge according unto right’ (Ixxv 3). 
‘Great is the peace that they have who love thy law: | 
and they sha// have no hurt’ (are not offended at it: cxix 165), 
Perhaps every reader of the Report of the Committee will look in 
vain for some particular emendation which appears to him specially 
desirable. The present reviewer would have liked to find a clearer 
rendering of cxix 85 : 
‘The proud have digged pits for me: 
which are not after thy law.’ 


Is it the ‘pits’ or the ‘proud’ who do not conform to the Divine law? 
Perhaps a better rendering (or paraphrase), specially for the Prayer 
Book Psalter, would be: 

‘Pits were digged for me by the proud: 

who walk not after thy law.’ 
Further, it may be doubted whether it was wise to keep the archaism 
of xeviii 7: 

‘With trumpets also and shawms: 

O shew yourselves joyful before the Lord the King.’ 


That a shawn, ‘a scrannel pipe of wretched straw’, could really bear 
a part in the tremendous harmony for which the Psalmist calls is quite 
unlikely. The Hebrew shophar, ‘cornet’, would produce ten times the 
volume of sound, we may well believe. 

From one alteration at least we may rejoice that the Committee held 
its hand. A paragraph on p. ro tells us that the Revisers were tempted 
to desert the Hebrew text of ii 12 (‘Kiss the son’—"2 1pw) in favour 
of the dpagacbe radeias of the LXX (apprehendite disciplinam, Vulgate). 
Such a step would have been a very hardy venture. In the first place 
the summons of the Masoretic text, A7ss, i.e. ‘make the sign of sub- 
mission’, answers exactly to the context: JeHovaH has set his king 
upon Mount Sion, though the nations rage against him. Secondly, the 
rendering of LXX (8pdgacGe) does not suggest a consonantal reading 
different from that of M.T. The derivative meaning of pws (in Piel) 
is ‘to kiss’, but a more fundamental signification found in the Kal 
voice is ‘grasp, take hold of’ or perhaps ‘ press’; cp. 1 Chron. xii 2; 
Ps, lxxviii 9; Job xxxi 27. The word translated son (73) does indeed 
raise difficulty, but some such phrase as ‘ Kiss the son’ is demanded by 
the context. We need as the object of the verb a substantive which 
answers to ‘his anointed’ (v. 2), ‘my king’ (v. 6), and ‘ my son’ (zv. 7) 
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JeHovan’s protégé (if the term may be uséd) is mentioned in each of 
the first three strophes of the Psalm, and the fourth strophe is left with 
a strange gap, if the word "3 ‘son’ is removed without some word 
roughly synonymous being put in its place. ‘Kiss my chosen one’ 
(na, Isa. xlii 1) would (e. g.) give the required sense. In the meantime 
the Revisers have given, ‘Honour the son’, a rendering which is suffi- 
ciently true to the context to inspire the student with confidence that 
the general sense of the passage is preserved. 

The final recommendation of the report is that the question of the 
omission of certain passages in the Psalter of the Book of Common 
Prayer should be taken into consideration by the proper authorities, 
The list of such passages which they give is as follows: 

Ps. v 9-11; lv 16, 24, 253 lviii, the whole Psalm; Ixviii 21-23 ; 
Ixix 23-29 ; cix 5-19; Cxxxvii 7-9 ; Cxxxix 19-22; cxl 9, 10; cxliii 12, 
adding the final words ‘ For I am thy servant’ to z. 11. 

We rise from the perusal of the work of the Committee with a deep 
sense of the faithfulness, care, and patience of the members, They 
have not scrupled to take pains over small details in the hope that the 
general result would repay their toil: no useful correction is too small 
for them. Not only have they made changes in spelling and punctua- 
tion such as have been noticed above, but they have also corrected 
long-standing misprints ; sight for /ight in xxxviii 10; and cleaveth for 
cleaved in \xxviii 9. They have not hurried over their task ; their first 
meeting took place on Oct. 14, 1913, and since then they have held 
nineteen meetings of two days each. Much work of less formal kind 
was done between the meetings by single members and by sub- 
committees, The result of their deliberations did not reach the general 
public until the last days of August, 1916, ‘The Revisers have made 
their appeal specially to those numerous English Churchmen who while 
deeply conservative in mind yet have a desire to sing their praises with 
understanding. It is earnestly to be hoped that the labour of the 
Revisers will not be allowed to be lost. In this time of war no hasty 
acceptance can be given to their work, but it now lies before us in the 
handy form of a small well-printed book which exhibits the complete 
text of the Psalter as revised, followed by the Report itself.’ If serious 
criticisms are published on the recommendations of the Report, the 
Archbishop will (we may suppose) ask the Committee to consider them, 
but in any case it is to be hoped that the main results of the faithful 
care of the Revisers will be incorporated at no distant day in the Psalter 
of the Church of England. 

W. Emery Barnes. 

1 The Prayer Book Psalter revised. Report and Text. S.P.C.K. London 1916, 
Cloth boards, 3s. net, 

F 2 
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THE LAUSIAC HISTORY OF PALLADIUS AND A 
HOMILY ASCRIBED TO MACARIUS OF EGYPT. 


W3ILE reading in manuscript’ a homily ascribed to Macarius of 
Egypt, I was struck with the parallelism presented by the text with the 
Lausiac History of Palladius. On turning up Palladius I discovered 
that the relation was one of almost word for word identity. Interesting 
problems immediately arose. Have we here in Macarius a literary 
source, which Palladius used ; or did Macarius (so-called) borrow from 
Palladius ; or, finally, did both of them draw from a common source? 

The homily begins with a question, thus: epi rav éxmurrévrwv 
ddeAdiv .. . tis } airia rod otrw Lavras dyvois . . . wepurapyvas (Sic) TR 
dxoacia; It continues with an answer which is almost word for word 
the same as a long passage in Palladius (ed. Butler) xlii pp. 138-142, 
from ravrnv obv jpiv ewe riv drdxpurw Tadvovris right down to py 
éyxatadapbévra trd THs Tpovoias Tov Meod. 

The homily goes on, as if still expressing the doctrine of the said 
Paphnutius, éAeye 52 xai todro dr vois dmoaras pynpns Geod: and this 
is seen to be almost identical with a shorter passage in Palladius 
(ed. Butler) lviii p. 152 beginning dr: vots drocrais @eod évvoias and 
ending # xrivos yiverat } daipwv. 

Next, and finally, comes a dictum introduced as the utterance of some 
other holy man: eye 52 wai dAXos ts Tov adyiwy Sr aca | dpb 
Wuxi) padAov Tods AowWopoivras Kali OAi\Bovras émixepdeis iyeirar 7 Tovs 
xoda|xevovras kai SoédLovras: piAct yap rs |  dxoAacia Hovyiay Kai iyeiay, 
kai eipyvyv Kai | ebOnviav- 5 rovadty obca, év Tois Avnpois ds | BdéAAa 
ovotéAXerat: Sdga 7S Ged dyyy : | 

Now it is manifest, first, that in Palladius we have pragmatic details 
and contextual circumstances, under which the discourse was given. 
In ‘Macarius’, on the other hand, these marks of genuineness are 
absent. In fact the second Adyos is introduced as if it were a continua- 
tion of the first. There is no single thread of argument running 
through the homily, which is an obvious piece of botchery. In 
Palladius, however, the difference is accounted for by the different 
circumstances. 

On reading the Homily one is struck by the sudden emergence of 
Platonico-Aristotelian philosophy. Platonic phraseology occurs; for 


1 Codex Barocci. 213 in Bodleiana. 








— 
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instance, the psychological distinction between @Ovyés and émBupia, 
Aristotelian catchwords are used ; for instance, the allusion to Aristotle’s 
alternative Oeds  Onpiov.' The phenomenon is explained when, turning 
to Palladius, we find that the author of this speech was a great philo- 
sopher named Diocles, who had accepted Christianity as a divine 
philosophy. 

It may be noted, too, that in Palladius a citation is made from the 
Epistle to the Romans, which combines the first part of verse 21 
(yvovres tov @edv, odx ds Ocdv eddgacav 4 yixapiornoav) with the first 
part of verse 26 in chapter i (xapédwxev airovs 6 @eds cis waOy dryias). 
There can be no doubt that the conflation was made of set purpose: 
for the whole point of the author (Paphnutius) lies in maintaining that 
pride leads to intemperance; if a man does not give God the glory he 
is led into a shameful outburst of passion. The author of the homily, 
however, makes nonsense of the passage by pedantically restoring the 
original Pauline conclusion of verse 21. 

There are also a number of small differences in the two texts which 
are explicable on the hypothesis that ‘Macarius’ was drawing from 
Palladius, but not on the contrary hypothesis. The author of the 
Macarius-homily* evidently conceived and carried out the idea of 
making a sermon out of the edifying matter scattered in the Lausiac 
History. 

One point remains yet unsettled. The last dictum introduced as from 
the mouth of some other saint, and beginning raca ép6) yyy, I have 
been unable to identify. It contains a picturesque simile drawn from 
natural history—the habits of the leech. If any scholar would be so 
good as to inform me whence this tit-bit was stolen by Palladiokleptes 
(for so we may call the plagiarist-composer of the Homily) I should be 
much obliged. 


G. L. MARRIOTT. 


1 # wrivos yivera 7 daiyov Palladius: 4 Ovp@ weprwinre: 4 EmOupig ‘ Macarius’, 
2 It is labelled Homily LIV. 
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THE SEVEN HOMILIES OF MACARIUS IN 
FLORILEGIA. 


TueE Seven Homilies occur in the writings of two classes of thesauro- 
graphers, first in spicilegia culled from various ascetic authors including 
Macarius, and, secondly, in centos composed out of Macarius exclusively. 
Examples of both kinds of writing are found in Bodley’s. Thus, 
Laudianus xxi is a collection of ascetic lore culled from many divers 
authors, On fol. 674 it quotes as rod dyiov Maxapiov a long passage 
from one of the Seven Homilies' about the inferiority of Bible-reading 
to direct communion with God, 6 pév éyyparros vopos .. . wera rod Sarava. 
No other passage from Macarius is quoted. Evidently, therefore, the 
excerptist regarded the Seven Homilies as genuine. Canonicianus xvi 
and Cromwellianus vi contain excerpts taken from Macarius alone. 
They draw both from the Seven and from the Fifty Homilies. The 
passage in Homily lv 6, 7 beginning Adyov wowd pera tis Woyis Kal 
Tov gwpatds gov and ending ddavifovra tov voiv cov is quoted.’ In 
immediate juxtaposition follows a passage from the Fifty Homilies *: 
6 Oeds yap Kai of dyyeAou . . . Tarewwbeis. It is evident, therefore, that 
the centoists and thesaurographers had no shadow of doubt as to the 
genuineness of the Seven Homilies. In fact there is no evidence that 
they distinguished the Seven from the Fifty as we do. And though 
absence of evidence is not to be confused with evidence of absence, 
the suspicion naturally arises that the distinction between the collections 
is a comparatively modern occurrence, originally absent. 

Finally, we may ask, Do the excerptists throw any light on the 
mysterious presence in the Seven Homilies of passages taken word 
for word from Palladius’s Lausiac History? Now there is in Bodley’s 
a collection of the Acts and Words of great ascetics,‘ which, after 
quoting Macarius Homily xxvi § 12 and other profitable admonitions 
from other spiritual men, cites as IaAAadiov the teaching of Diocles 
6rt vos drooras THs TOU Beod Oewpias . . . pera Beot éoriv, which we 
have already seen is one of the ingredients in the composition of 
Homily liv. Moreover, it is introduced not in the simple words of 
Palladius, éAeye 8& xai rotro, but in a more honorific form, éAeyev ov 
6 paxdpws. It might, therefore, be suggested that, by a common 


1 Hom. lvi §§ 6, 7. 2 Canon. xvi fol. 285 5; Cromw. vi p. 261. 
® xxvi 24. * Cromw. vi p. 481 ff. 5 See preceding note. 
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confusion between epithet and proper name, the macarized father was 
taken for Saint Macarius by the redactor of the Seven Homilies. 
Against this supposition, however, lies the fact that the doctrine of 
Diocles is attributed not to Macarius, but to Paphnutius. The redactor 
of Macarius may have been working directly on Palladius, or he may 
have had to hand a composition in which the speeches of Paphnutius and 
Diocles had been already combined. In the former case he can have 
been under no delusion. In the latter case he may have thought that 
Macarius was one of the individuals included in the pronoun jpiv. 
More probably, however, he saw no inconsistency in foisting in amongst 
the homilies of Macarius the work of other people who breathed the 
same desert air of self-conquest and communion with God. 


G. L. MarrRIorTT. 


SYMEON METAPHRASTES AND THE SEVEN 
HOMILIES OF MACARIUS OF EGYPT. 


Dr Otto BARDENHEWER in his account of Macarius of Egypt' 
commends, as a worthy subject of research, the sources on which 
Symeon Metaphrastes drew in composing his seven tractates on Christian 
Perfection. ‘These works were attributed when first published in 1684 
to Macarius, and they occur in the printed editions of Macarius as his 
Opuscula.? Since the researches of H. J. Floss however, they have 
been recognized as the work of Symeon Metaphrastes, who in the 
second half of the tenth century compiled a paraphrastic réchauffé out 
of slices from the great banquet of Macarius. The object of the 
present note is simply to determine the extent, if any, of Symeon’s 
indebtedness to the Seven Homilies. 

I possess evidence, both stylistic and documentary, which points 
in no uncertain way to the genuineness of the Seven Homilies. And 
if this conclusion is true, it is natural that a writer who set about ex- 
cerpting the Macarian homilies should have borrowed from the Seven 
as well as from the Fifty. It is doubtful, however, whether we may 
regard citations from the Seven by Symeon as independent testimony 
to the Macarian origin of the Seven. For, as J. Stighmayr * has pointed 


1 Gesch, der altkirchlichen Literatur vol. iii p. 89. 
2 See Migne P.G. xxxiv 821-968. 
8 Sachliches und Sprachliches bei Makarius von Agypten, Innsbruck 1912 p. 7. 
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out, Symeon draws from a treatise of Gregory of Nyssa entitled Mepi 
Tov kata @cbv oxorov. And we do not infer that this treatise is from 
the pen of Macarius. 

But be that as it may, in one of the Seven Homilies—No. liii 
§§ 1, 2—the writer urges that a would-be imitator of Christ and Son of 
God must bear patiently the various afflictions which may befall him, 
and quotes in corroboration of his teaching Ecclesiasticus ii 1, 2. 
Turning to Symeon, Book VII De Libertate Mentis ch. 13, we find 
a parallel passage beginning 76 BovAopévw pupyry and ending drep @eod 
ovdev yiverat. Like Macarius, Symeon appeals to Ecclesiasticus ii 1, 2 ; 
and a careful comparison of the two pieces necessitates the conclusion 
that Symeon gives a paraphrastic rendering of Macarius. Moreover, 
Macarius clenches his argument by a citation from the Dédache iii 10 
ra érupepopeva vor mavta ws dyaba mpdadexov, ids Sri drep Oeod oddev 
yivera. This, be it noted, is a misquotation; ra érupepdpeva having 
been substituted for the original ra ocvpBaivovra. Symeon, however, 
drawing not from the Didache directly, but from Macarius, repeats the 
error. We conclude, therefore, that Symeon Metaphrastes borrowed 
not only from the Fifty [published] Homilies of Macarius, but also 
from the Seven [as yet unpublished]. 

If we study the remaining portions of the Seven Tractates of Symeon, 
we find no such indubitable instances of borrowing from the Seven 
Homilies. And this negative result is as important as the positive. 
For the accession of seven new homilies might reasonably arouse in the 
minds of scholars the expectation that these contained all the sources 
hitherto unidentified. This, however, is not the case. The question 
of sources still waits for a complete answer. We have taken only one 
step, though it is one step, towards solving the problem propounded by 
Dr Bardenhewer. 


G. L. Marriott. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM THE EPISTLES OF ST PAUL 
IN ST HILARY ON THE PSALMS, 


THE quotations made from the Epistles of St Paul in St Hilary’s 
works are registered with such striking incompleteness in the standard 
edition, that of Verona (2 vols. folio, 1730), that no real idea of the 
extent to which they are quoted can be obtained by the reader. In 
the edition of the Homilies on the Psalms, which appeared in the 
Vienna Corpus in 1891, and marked a real advance on its predecessor, 
no index of any sort is provided. For the past quarter of a century the 
student, who wished to find out the exact form in which St Hilary quoted 
the Epistles, has had to make his own index. 

For various reasons this state of affairs is unsatisfactory. St Hilary 
is, of course, an author of first-rate importance from every point of view, 
that of Biblical text included. It happens also that his works are for 
the most part preserved in very old manuscripts, dating from the sixth 
century onwards. There is, therefore, a reasonable expectation that 
the quotations will be found exactly in the form in which he made 
them. Again, he is not merely the only important witness to the text of 
farther Gaul at his date, but there is an extreme probability that it was 
from his region and time that Great Britain and Ireland obtained 
Biblical texts which were in use in these islands for centuries after. 
We may expect some light to be thrown on the character of such texts 
by the study of St Hilary’s quotations. An index of those quotations 
has also a value for the student of the history of interpretation: for 
example, the mysterious Ambrosiaster was certainly a close student of 
St Hilary. Finally, the index reveals what were St Hilary’s favourite 
texts in the Epistles, 

The index which follows was made for my own purposes, and it is 
printed here in the hope that it may save other scholars trouble. 
I have not meantime verified more than some of the references, but 
have taken them without examination from the rubrics in Zingerle’s 
edition.’ The number indicates the page of his edition. 


1 Sometimes certain of the numbers of pages following ‘sq.’ do not indicate 
that ‘sq.’ are there found, 
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NOTES ON ORIGEN AND EUSEBIUS. 


1. Amonc the fragments of Origen published by Gallandi from Venice 
MSS. (Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum, vol. xiv) is one on Mt. xxvii 45, 
anonymous in his MS. This is clearly largely drawn from Origen’s 
Commentary on Matthew, here extant only in an abridged Latin version ; 
but the bulk of it is from Chrysostom’s Commentary (Hom. 88). The 
first part of the fragment is mainly from Origen, possibly including some 
phrases where the Latin (Series 134) has nothing corresponding. Then 
comes a long passage from Chrysostom, then some more Origen, then 
a passage which may be his, then some more Chrysostom. 

In Cramer’s Cafena there is a similar composite quotation at this 
point. Much in the two notes ig the same, but Cramer’s is shorter, and 
has more of Chrysostom. Both apparently use some writer, or catena, 
which combined these two writers. 
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The Origen portions include a reference to Phlegon, The Latin 
runs ‘ Et Phlegon quidem in Chronicis suis scripsit in principatu Tiberii 
Caesaris factum, sed non significavit in luna plena hoc factum’, The 
Greek in Gallandi begins xai ®déywv 8€ tis wap’ “EAnor Pirdcodos 
pépvynrat Tovrov Tov oKdToUs ws Tapaddgws yeyevnpevon év TH id THs oeAHvyS, 
re ob wéuxev Exreuis yiverOau , . . Probably both Latin and Greek 
are abridgements of the original. 

2. Eusebius’s Eclogae Propheticae—really Books 6-9 of his General 
Elementary Introduction—comprise comments on Messianic Prophecies. 
They were published by Gaisford in 1842 from the unique MS, at 
Vienna. 

I have not seen it noticed that Book II, dealing with passages in the 
Psalms, is very incomplete. It is much less than half the length of any 
of the other three books. Chapters 1-13 deal with Psalms 1-21 (22) ; 
14-18 with Psalms 131 (z)-150, Thus very many Psalms are omitted, 
including some which Eusebius was very likely to handle, as he does 
elsewhere—e.g. 69 and 72. On close examination of ch. 13 it is seen 
that the final sentence has no connexion with the rest. Eusebius’s 
treatment of Psalm 21 (22) does not go beyond v. 19; what follows 
really belongs to the last part of Ps. 117 (118), ‘ Hosanna ’—with this 
compare Dem. Ev. vi 8 p. 266, ix 18 p. 459. Thus a large part of the 
book, from the middle of Ps, 21 (22) to near the end of Ps. 117 (118) 
is lost. The break occurs at the end of f. 22 v. in the MS.; f. 23 
begins with the fragment of Ps. 117. Hence a predecessor of the MS. 
had clearly lost a number of leaves at this point. 

Eusebius’s treatment of Messianic Prophecies is, however, well repre- 
sented in the Demonstration of the Gospel and his Commentary on 
the Psalms. 


HAROLD SMITH. 
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Concerning Prayer: its nature, its difficulties, and its value. By H. B, 
STREETER and others, (Macmillan & Co., 1916.) 

Self-Training in Prayer. By the Rev, A. H. McNetze, D.D. (Heffer, 
Cambridge, 1916,) 


Tus volume is, we are told, the result of conferences between 
‘a lady, three laymen, two parish clergymen, two clerical dons—all 
Anglicans—a Wesleyan theological tutor, a Congregational minister, 
and an American professor belonging to the Society of Friends’, Now 
a literary symposium doubtless gives great pleasure to the participants, 
but, especially when, as in this case, the essays vary as widely in value 
as the writers do in status, it causes much perplexity to a reviewer, Is 
he to adopt an absolute standard and judge each individual contribution 
on its own merits ; or is he rather to consider the general effect of the 
concerted effort upon the problem under discussion? Probably the 
latter course is what the essayists themselves would prefer, for they are 
all evidently moved by one spirit, all aim at one ultimate object, all are 
seeking Truth. Further, although the arrangement and the order of 
the items seem somewhat arbitrary, it is not impossible to pick out 
certain threads which hold the book together and give it a kind of unity. 
There is, for instance, a general, undisguised dissatisfaction with the 
existing conditions and practice of religion in England (less noticeable 
perhaps in the Nonconformist than in the Anglican essays); there is 
repeated insistence, most welcome and timely, on the imperative need 
of recovering for Christianity the sense of its final purpose, viz. the 
establishment of God’s kingdom upon earth; there is agreement on 
the essentially altruistic character of Christian prayer. Mr Edwyn 
Bevan, it is true, sounds a warning against the obscuration of the 
petitionary aspect of prayer, to which too great emphasis on its mystical 
quality may lead. ‘ Prayer’, he says, ‘is by the very definition of the 
term petitionary. . .. Prayer is just the petitionary part of worship.’ 
Mr Bevan’s essay is, like everything he writes, admirably clear and 
scholarly. But it ends somewhat abruptly, and it reads as if it had 
been ‘edited’. The thesis is important enough to deserve larger 
treatment. 

But after all most people know by instinct that prayer is petition ; 
the other aspect is what they chiefly need to learn, and therefore we’ 
welcome the repeated reference to it here, especially in the article on 
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* Prayer and the Mystic Vision’. Apart from the eloquent passages in 
which Mr Rufus Jones urges this theme, the confidence and com- 
panionship with God procured by prayer, the entry into intimate 
relation with Him, are expressed again and again by other contributors 
in the language of sincerity, born of personal experience, and for this 
reason alone the book has a present value. For we believe the editor 
to be quite mistaken when he says in his preface that the call to 
prayer which has been and is being made has met with little response. 
On the contrary, we see men everywhere eager to pray and only asking 
for help and direction. Both will be found in these pages. 

There is besides much other matter. The title of the collection 
might indeed be De oratione et qguibusdam aliis rebus,and the connexion 
with prayer is not always immediately apparent. But ‘ que faire en un 
gite 4 moins que l’on ne songe?’ What is a confabulation for except 
to air one’s notions and nostrums? So the author of Pro Christo et 
Ecclesia repeats the charges laid by that volume against our penal system 
and the recommendations for its remedy ; Mr H. Anson puts in a plea 
for Faith-Healing ; Mr R. G. Collingwood offers a new and ingenious 
theory of the Devil ; Canon Streeter makes many interesting and some 
new suggestions on liturgical reform. 

Digressions and excursions are excusable in a work of this character, 
and on the whole the balance between speculation and practice is very 
well maintained. On the philosophical side the most important con- 
tributions are Canon Streeter’s ‘God and the World’, Mr Collingwood’s 
‘ Devil’ already referred to, and Mr A. C. Turner's ‘The World-Plan’. 
This last is the longest of them, and much the best written. Mr Turner 
comes near to the shipwreck of which he foresees the danger, in dealing 
with the question of Providence (he might with advantage read Boethius, 
de Consolatione Philosophiae \ib. iv and v); but there is profundity as well 
as felicity of expression in his essay, and it is to be hoped he will not let 
his pen lie idle. 

Three essays in particular, ‘Worship’ by Canon Streeter, ‘The 
Eucharist’ by Mr C. H. S. Matthews and Mr N. Micklem, bring the 
Anglican reader to a problem which will soon be calling for solution. 
How can our own worship be improved? And reflexion upon them 
makes it clear that the improvement which is so desirable must be in 
some way connected with the Office of Holy Communion. The question 
is, how? Shall we borrow from the Quaker Meeting and from Low 
Mass the practice of silent prayer, which, as Canon Streeter observes, 
has so little place in our services? Shall we be bold and, counting the 
cost, encourage ‘ Frequent Communion’? The present crisis when, as 
perhaps never before, the English race is learning amid tears of sorrow 
and rejoicing the beauty of sacrifice and the power of union, offers an 
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opportunity for pointing out and harmonizing the two features of the 
Eucharist which are so well put by Mr Matthews and Mr Micklem. 
We wish the editor had seen his way to concentrate attention on this 
point and mediate between High Church and Free Church views 
which are not contradictory but complementary. Mr Matthews indeed 
in his final period finely says ‘never will the Eucharist be rightly under- 
stood or its power really appropriated until communicants realize far 
more vividly than they have in the past the social character of the life 
of love to which they have dedicated themselves by participation in the 
sacrament’; but Mr Micklem is able to emphasize the fellowship of 
believers all the more forcibly in that he founds his all-too-brief essay 
on the assertion, familiar to students of Hooker, that the sermon is 
on a higher level than the sacrament.’ It ought not to be impossible 
for men of good will who are seeking the same blessing from a divine 
ordinance to discover that they are in contact at least as often as they 
are at a difference. 

Returning for a moment to Canon Streeter, I venture to question the 
wisdom of his insistence on the mecessity (the italics are his) of sub- 
stituting some other confession for the present form in the Communion 
Service, ‘the language of which cannot be used by most people without 
a feeling of insincerity’ (p. 291). There seems to be a connexion of 
sympathy between the remark and the passage on ‘ traditional penitence’ 
by another writer, who deprecates the expenditure of energy on self- 
upbraiding (pp. 161 ff). But surely in the matter of repentance, felt or 
expressed, the tone cannot be pitched too high. And at the Eucharist 
the level cannot be too low from which we lift up our hearts. 
Thousands are moved by the Confession of 1548, whom the form from 
the Sarum Compline, recommended as a substitute by Canon Streeter, 
would leave cold. It is dangerous in religion to tamper with the ideal 
in matters great or small ; ecclesiastical history is full of object-lessons 
to this effect, and any suggestion of an easier way makes one anxious. 

Good as the book is as a whole, there is more than one lacuna in the 
presentation of its subject. Thus (1) there is no separate essay on 
Prayer in the New Testament ; (2) the line between meditation and prayer 
is nowhere quite clearly drawn; (3) there is no reference to the prac- 
tice of invoking departed saints, against which a considered warning is 
to-day much needed ; (4) there is no gathering up of ideas into a final 
synthesis. On the positive side there are several questionable statements 
besides those already noticed. For instance, there are two points of 
very doubtful exegesis. ‘The Hebrew imagination pictured God as 
dwelling in regal splendour in a far-off luminous Heaven remote from 

1 It is worth noting that Bossuet puts them side by side. Cf. Sur la parole 
de Dieu. 
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suffering and pain; and though even in the Old Testament another 
note is struck at times (Isaiah Ixiii 9) it is only very rarely’ (p. 34) 
This is surely most misleading. The guiding thought and central 
wonder of the Old Testament is that the Lord who made Heaven and 
the Heaven of heavens and is worshipped by their hosts, should have 
seen the affliction of His people and come down to deliver them 
(cf. Nehemiah ix 9 ff). Again, to say that ‘any element of what we 
should call “ personal moral guilt” was a late addition to the Hebrew 
notion which we translate “sin”’ (p. 142) is to forget Genesis iv 
(esp. v 13). 

In the sphere of moral philosophy we see a tendency on the part of 
two separate writers to derive wrong-doing from a sense of superiority. 
‘ The roots of persecution lie in the attribution of moral inferiority to 
those who differ from us in any opinion we hold to be righteous’ 
(p. 153). ‘The essence of crime is the pride of Lucifer, the feeling of 
nobility and exaltation, of superiority to convention and vulgar pre- 
judice’(p. 466). We believe this to be false psychology. Persecution 
is generally due to distorted sense of duty, and the wrong deed is as 
often as not done against our better self. Cf. Romans vii 15 ff. 

Finally, the optimistic picture of humanity following ‘the natural laws 
of its own healthy developement’ (p. 180) is one that requires a good 
deal of explanation. 

There are a couple of misprints on pp. 35 and 86 which will doubtless 
be corrected in the second edition which the book fully deserves ; and 
there is a misleading note on p. 244. That life should be pia rpocevyy 
cvvarropevy was indeed realized in the case of Origen, but it was his 
own ideal for every saint. Cf. De orat. § 12. 


A word may be added to this review, commending to all those who 
are interested in the deepening of religious life through prayer the little 
book Se/f Training in Prayer, by Dr McNeile (Heffer, Cambridge, 1916). 
There is plenty of theology behind its studied simplicity, and most of 
the essential features of Christian prayer are touched upon with a sure 
hand. Prayer as ‘a deliberate act of our whole being making real to 
ourselves the divine Reality’; unrepented sin the chief bar to effectual 
prayer; the power of influence ; the meaning of priesthood—such are 
the main themes of these sixty pages, which will be found helpful to 
many who want to learn how to pray. 


H. F. STEwarrt. 
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The Church and the New Knowledge. By E.M.Cattiarp. (Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1915.) 


THE first five chapters seem to me the most interesting part of this 
volume in the ‘Layman’s Library’. In them Miss Caillard has done 
good service by bringing together within a small compass the results of 
modern scientific investigation and psychological theory in their bearing 
on man’s physical system and his mental processes and potentialities. 
On these results she sets great hopes for the humanity of the future, 
granted an adequate moral ideal and dynamic; for, as she points out 
in respect of physical purity, the mere knowledge of the evil results of 
vice is not a sufficient deterrent. The suggestions of an order beyond 
that of nature, hinted at by science, are confirmed by Christianity, 
which further supplies what is needful in power and inspiration, if man 
is to have communion with that order. Miss Caillard’s Christianity is 
of the Alexandrine rather than of the Augustinian type: sin appears 
in her pages as an obstacle rather than as guilt, Christ as the Ideal 
Man who has shewn to men the true way, which it is open for them 
also to take: at the same time Miss Caillard does not reduce the 
historic incarnation to a supreme example of divine immanence. She 
makes much of the social side of Christianity without forgetting the 
importance of the individual, and in her remarks on physical health 
and the ‘Redemption of the Body’ avoids the extremes to which her 
general point of view can rather easily lead. Miss Caillard is not 
a rigorous thinker, at least in theology, but it is quite possible that this 
volume may save some of those who like the kind of outlook presented 
in it from drifting away into quackery or but nominally Christian 
systems. 

J. K. Moz.ey. 


THE NATIONAL MISSION AND THE CREED. 


New Tracts on the Apostles’ Creed. Edited by H.S. Hotzanp, D.D., 
V. H. Stanton, D.D., and G. K. A. Bett, M.A. (S.P.C.K., 
1916.) 

THE National Mission has elicited a number of excellent tracts on 
various subjects, particularly, I think, those which deal with the applica- 
tion of Christian ideals to the present conditions of common life in the 
world, such as Mr Lansbury’s My faith and hope in view of the National 
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Mission, Dr Helen Wilson’s The Causes of Prostitution, and the admir- 
able reprint from Zhe Round Table entitled The Harvest of the War. 
The purpose served by such tracts as these is obvious, if the Mission 
is to prepare the way for the Christianization of human life which is, to 
some of us at least, the meaning of the Kingdom of God on earth, to 
the coming of which we look forward. 

But it is difficult to find a standard by which to estimate the value of 
the fourteen ‘ New Tracts on the Apostles’ Creed’, for which notice in 
the JoURNAL is requested. They must, I suppose, be regarded as 
emergency tracts. But it is not clear what the emergency is which 
they are designed to meet. Some of them have evidently been very 
hurriedly written: one at least reads as if it had been dictated to an 
amanuensis at a sitting and not considered in proof by any one. Yet, 
besides a general editor, there are two supervising editors. I suppose 
there must have been a general scheme for the whole series and some 
definite purpose to be kept in view; yet consciousness of a common 
aim seems lacking in the writers. Of course the different articles of the 
Creed lend themselves to different methods of treatment, but it seems 
to me a pity that more unity of purpose should not have been secured. 
As it is, all the tracts have excellence in one way or another (as would 
be expected from the writers’ names), but the ways are different, and 
after quietly reading and pondering them all, I wish that the whole 
series had been put into commission and entrusted to three or four of 
the writers jointly. I think I can best fulfil the duty of a reviewer 
of the tracts as they are by comparison with the ideal tracts which they 
suggest to me. 

Thus: it being understood that all ‘modernism’ was to be carefully 
excluded, a really valuable series might easily have been produced by 
a few of the present writers, if, for example, Dr Strong and the Bishop 
of Down had not only written, respectively, an excellent ‘foreword’ on 
‘Faith’, saying what is well worth saying for the ‘simple folk’ for whom 
one begins by supposing the tracts are meant, and a much less simple, 
but admirably lucid, tract on ‘God’, suited to much more ‘ intellectual’ 
people—if .one of them had seen to the philosophy or the psychology 
of the matter in every article: if the Bishop of Ely and Dr Swete had 
applied the careful and illuminating treatment of Scripture which 
distinguishes their tracts (on the Ascension and the Judgement) to 
all the articles instead of only to two of them: if Dr Stanton had not 
only supervised (?) but actually written what may be called the historical 
setting of each article with the same breadth and restraint which he has 
used in his tract on the article ‘born of the Virgin Mary’: and then 
if ane of the other writers—or any one who had really given his mind 
to it—would have explained in the language of to-day what is the 
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distinctive religious value of each particular article in the whole unity 
of the Christian Creed, what it really means for present-day thought 
and life. 

Each of these things is well done as regards one article or another, 
but never all of them together ; and the last, which I should suppose 
to be of fundamental importance in connexion with the National 
Mission is sometimes either almost ignored or the least successfully 
attempted. 

Finally, my ideal tracts would have had an Editor who not only 
reflected but was actually invested, for the moment at least, with 
archiepiscopal authority, whose duty it should have been to see that 
the scheme was carried out. We should then have had in each of the 
tracts the various excellences which, as it is, are to be found distributed 
unevenly over the whole collection. 

This Editor would, I conceive, have thankfully left the tracts by 
Dr Strong, the Bishop of Down, and Dr Stanton almost as they are, 
and possibly (not without some hesitation, I think) Dr Nairne’s; and 
he need not have made many changes in those by Mr Malden, 
Mr Parsons, and Mr Mozley; though the latter would have been 
warned off the phrase ‘it is evident’ and other unguarded assertions 
in matters uncertain (some of these, indeed, as belonging to the province 
of the textual critic and the exegete would have been dealt with by the 
exegetical experts). 

This Editor would have ruthlessly cut out two paragraphs in 
Dr Holland’s tract (pp. 4 and 5) in which the Scriptural dafa as to the 
Appearances of our Lord (and those exclusively Johannine) are treated 
with amazing licence to serve an uncontrolled play of fancy; and on 
p- 9 of the same tract he would have brought some kind of order out of 
the chaos of thought and expression (the personification of ‘ Evidence’ 
and the riot of ‘it’s and ‘they’s) from which the one clear statement 
that emerges at present is ‘ positively’ contrary to the facts, viz. the 
statement that our authorities ‘are one and all positively agreed’ that 
the Risen Body bore the marks of the Passion in hands and side. 

Further, he would not have allowed Dr Goudge, whatever the general 
merits of his tract on ‘The Holy Trinity’, to indulge his love of 
paradox so far as to ‘ boldly affirm’ that he is stating ‘the simple truth’, 
when he maintains (p. 16) that ‘the Athanasian Creed itself is a monu- 
ment of that respect for facts and dislike for abstract speculation which 
the Church shares with the Christian Englishman’ and that ‘the Church 
gives it to us just in order that, as the Englishman desires, we may have 
a religion of the heart, and not (sic) of the head’. Nor do I think he 
would have passed, standing in a single tract in the series, the statement 
that ‘we are concerned with what the Creed means, and not (sic) with 
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what it may have meant when it was written’. If this principle was 
to be admitted at all, it ought to have controlled the treatment of the 
whole subject. 

In view of the fullness and ‘brilliance’ of Dr Figgis’s suggestive 
Notes on ‘The Church’ (which furnish materials for a whole course of 
Lectures), our Editor might have printed them in lieu of the expected 
Tract ; but he would certainly have toned down the note of pugnacity 
which now and then resounds in them. 

Similarly Mr Thornton’s tract, excellent as it is on many points (the 
social effect of individual shortcomings and sin, for imstance), would 
have contained something more as to what ‘ Forgiveness’ 7s ; and the 
note on p. 14, which suggests that the Exhortation in the Order of 
Holy Communion has in view a special class of priests to receive 
confessions, would not have been allowed to stand. ‘The words to be 
said by the Priest or the Minister (‘Let him come to me, or to some 
other discreet and learned Minister of God’s Word’) imply that every 
parish priest is sufficiently ‘ discreet and learned’ to receive confessions 
from his parishioners and to bestow on them ‘comfort and absolution’ 
(Order of Communion 1548 onwards). 

I think also that the Bishop of Ely would have been asked to con- 
sider whether the Ascension of our Lord did not stand for something 
more intimately touching our own lives and hopes, as well as for what 
he finds in it; whether it has no relation to the course of our Lord’s 
own human experience in His life on earth as the triumphant goal of 
the discipline through which He passed (e.g. Heb. v 8), so as to represent 
the ascent of redeemed Humanity to God and to be the surety of the 
fulfilment of the divine purpose in the creation of Man. 

Dr Swete, too, while still basing his exposition on the traditional 
picture of the Last Day and the Great Assize (at which he is careful to 
remind us that the Judge is to be One who is Himself Man), would, 
I am sure, easily have been induced to interpret ‘the symbolical 
descriptions which the New Testament supplies’ so as to bring home 
to his readers the fact that belief in ‘ Jesus Christ as Judge’ (He being 
Himself Man) means belief in the possibility of attaining a much 
higher standard of actual life in the world, social as well as individual, 
than the world thinks possible: Jesus as Man in actual life represents 
the scale of moral values by which all human life is to be appraised, its 
sternness and its mercy. 

And Mr Rawlinson, while assured of full appreciation of parts of his 
tract on ‘The Communion of Saints’, would have been set to clear 
his mind as to the relation between prayers for the departed and 
petitions for their prayers, and he would not have been left to suggest 
that the practice most accordant with the mind of the Church of 
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England is prayer to God that He will move the Saints to pray to Him 
for us. 

I hope that this method of review indicates sufficiently what in my 
judgement are the merits and the defects of the series of tracts as 
a whole, and why I feel that the greatness of the opportunity has not 
been clearly enough realized. 

J. F. B-B. 


St Gregory of Nyssa Zhe Life of St Macrina. By W. K. LowTHER 
CiarkE, B.D. (S.P.C.K., 1916.) 

St Irenaeus Against the Heresies (two volumes). By F. R. MONTGOMERY 
Hircucock, D.D. (S.P.C.K., 1916.) 


THESE three latest volumes of the ‘Early Church Classics’ fully 
maintain the high level of excellence of earlier volumes of the series. 

In publishing, with a short but sufficient ‘introduction’, the first 
English translation of the Vita Macrinae, Mr Lowther Clarke will 
bring to the knowledge of many fresh readers one of the most attractive 
bits of Christian biography ever written. He has wisely allowed him- 
self some liberty in dealing with the rather stilted opening pages of the 
tract, and in his version as a whole he seems to me to have succeeded 
very happily in a difficult task—though it must also have been 
a very pleasant one. There can seldom, if ever, have been a more 
distinguished family than that to which Basil and Gregory and Macrina 
belonged, and the tract gives us a charming picture not only of 
Macrina herself (betrothed as a girl to a young man of great promise 
who died in youth, insisting on keeping faith with the bridegroom who 
was not dead but ‘away’, and devoting herself to the ascetic life as head 
of one of the double monasteries which her brother Basil fostered), but 
also of her mother and the other members of the family, including one 
of the brothers who managed to combine the ascetic life in the wilds 
with fishing and hunting expeditions, in one of which he and his gillie 
met their death. The narrative of Gregory’s visit to his ‘great’ sister 
on the eve of her death, their conversation, her final prayer, the sisters’ 
lament for their abbess, the all-night vigil, and the burial service, con- 
cluding with the soldier’s story of the cure of his little daughter’s 
ailment wrought by the holy Macrina by ‘the true drug which cures 
disease’ (viz. ‘the healing that comes from prayer’) is a narrative that 
constitutes a piece of such intimate history—giving so much information 
as to the thought and life of the period—that we may well share 
Mr Clarke’s surprise ‘that a story of antiquity, so charmingly told 
and full of human interest, should have attracted so little attention’. 
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The treatise of Irenaeus Against the Heresies is undoubtedly, as 
Dr Hitchcock says, one of the most important ‘remains’ of the Early 
Church. But though it is true that ‘no early Christian writer has 
deserved better of the whole Church than Irenaeus’ (Dr Swete), it must 
be confessed that his treatise as a whole is not of the kind which we 
should expect to find translated in a series intended for wide circulation 
to-day. Yet there is so much in it that is of general interest, as well as 
of high value to students of Christian Theology, that a volume of select 
passages would be sure of welcome. Dr Hitchcock’s two volumes may 
not find as many readers as a single volume of extracts might have had. 
But to theological students they will be much more useful, inasmuch as 
the whole work is here presented with the principal passages in full and 
summaries of the intervening portions. Notes also are given, rather 
sparingly, which will be of use—even perhaps those which hit at modern 
‘Christian Science’ as represented by Mrs Eddy and Mrs Besant. Criti- 
cism on points of text and other details must be made, if at all, in con- 
nexion with a less popular edition. In preparing these two volumes 
Dr Hitchcock has certainly done a good work. 


J. F. BB. 


La Bibbia: Introduzione al? antico e al nuovo Testamento. By L. Sat- 
VATORELLI, ed E. Hitun. (Remo Sandron—Editore Milano- 
Palermo-Napoli-Genova-Bologna, N.D.) 

Tuis book is a compressed and re-written edition in Italian of 
E. Hiihn’s work published in German in 1904~5 in four small volumes 
under the title H/i//sbuch zum Verstindnis der Bibel. The reviewer is 
not acquainted with the work in its original form, but it seems to have 
gained by its transformation into an Italian book. It is lucidly written 
and pleasant to read, elementary, but good of its kind. 

It hardly calls for a lengthy notice in the JouRNAL, for it cannot be 
called a fair specimen of Italian Biblical Criticism. The essential 
character of the book remains German. Even the bibliography, which 
contains some additions by the Italian editor, is substantially a German 
list. The book should be useful in Italy as representing in a con- 
venient form criticism of the Bible—not the most extreme—as it stood 
in Germany in 1904 or a year or two earlier, but it does not tell English 
students anything which they have not heard from Teutonic sources. 


W. Emery BarNEs. 
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Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity: Being Studies in Religious 
History from 330 B.c. to 330 A.D. By F. Leccr, F.S.A. Two 
vols. (Cambridge University Press, 1915.) 

‘ ALL great religious movements’, says Dean Stanley, ‘which run 
parallel, even though counter to Christianity, form a necessary part of 
Ecclesiastical History.’ The religions contemporary with any period 
of the history of Christianity form not merely a background against 
which the Church acts and reacts, but are intimately interwoven with 
the story of its developement. This is especially true of the religious 
movements contemporary with the infancy of Christianity, and therefore, 
though it scarcely touches on the relation of Graeco-Oriental paganism 
to Catholic Christianity, the title of this book is justified. Perhaps the 
history of the religions, which prepared for and competed with early 
Christianity, is the best apology that could be written for the Catholic 
Church. Mr Legge concludes his studies with the thought that the 
final victory of Christianity in her conflict with these religions, which 
mingled confusedly the sublime with the puerile and the morbid, could 
only be ‘ because she was better fitted to the needs of the world than 
any of her predecessors or contemporaries ’. 

One outstanding merit of the book is the framework of general 
history within which its story is unfolded. Not only does Mr Legge 
prefix a table of the dates of the chief events from Alexander the Great 
to Constantine, and appreciate in an introductory chapter the impor- 
tance of the former in the history of Religions, but also he sketches 
the general tendencies of which each religion he describes was the 
particular outcome. Moreover, his horizon is not bounded by the 
limits of his work: for instance, the religion of the Manichaeans is 
illustrated from the records of the Inquisition. The great bulk of the 
book is devoted to the Gnostic systems, their precursors and allied 
developements, but the book begins with an account of the religion of 
Isis and ends with an account of Mithraism, the two mystery cults 
which predominated respectively in the first and the last half of this 
period. In his treatment of the latter the author departs somewhat 
from Cumont’s classical presentment, not on very substantial grounds." 

1 He rejects Cumont’s identification of the lion-headed monster found in the 
Mithraic crypts with Zervan Acerana and equates him with Ahriman cast out from 
Paradise and ‘the chief of the rulers of this world’. A comparison of Mithraism 
with Freemasonry is illuminating and helps to explain the exclusion of women and 
the absence of any organized hierarchy, which contrasted the Persian with the 
Egyptian mysteries. Mr Legge rightly emphasizes the tendency of all paganism 
in these centuries ‘towards a religion which should include and conciliate all others ', 
though he scarcely appreciates its importance in the history of Gnosticism. 
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Gnosticism represents partly a reaction against, partly an exploitation 
of, magic and astrology. The Fathers were probably right in referring 
its invention as a coherent system to Simon Magus. Mr Legge selects 
for detailed treatment two typical systems, the Ophite and the Valen- 
tinian, which adequately represent all the characteristics of Gnosticism 
in its lower and higher forms, and perhaps actually absorbed all the 
lesser sects. Valentinus appears deliberately to have amended and 
given coherence to the vague mythology of the Ophites. ' 

Both systems in different degrees acted as a bridge from paganism to 
Christianity. The Ophites were separatists who frequented without 
scruple the mysteries of the Great Mother, and inevitably split up into 
innumerable sects named after their founders: the Ophite system 
appealed to the uneducated. Valentinus, on the other hand, was 
rather the founder of a school and attracted the rich and educated, not 
only by his more reflective doctrines and the pastoral teaching of him- 
self and his disciples, which often attained great beauty, but also by 
his recommendation of compliance with the demands of the pagan 
authorities rather than submission to persecution : he himself, perhaps, 
never separated from the Church, and later his followers in Egypt 
attempted to found a church within the church, which anticipates the 
semi-independence of the monks of the Thebaid. 

Mr Legge rightly refuses to refer the manifold phenomena of 
Gnosticism to a single origin. The Ophites seem to have borrowed 
their characteristic ideas from the religions of Asia Minor: the cos- 
mogony of Valentinus approximates to that of the Orphics. The 
contemporary Stoic theory of the origin of the world and the soul 
deviates little in essentials from Gnosticism. Valentinianism underwent 
a gradually increasing influence from the religion of Egypt, which is 
illustrated from the literary history of the Prstis Sophia and its related 
texts, the only primary sources we possess for the history of Gnosticism. 
Since it is quoted by Tertullian, the /istis Sophia was probably an 
authentic work of Valentinus, into which Egyptian elements were inter- 
polated: the later books are completely overshadowed by the gloomy 
terrorism of the Egyptian topography of Hades. Nevertheless there is 
an Ariadne’s thread to guide us thrqugh the labyrinth of the Gnostic 
mythologies : the central doctrine of salvation, the ascent of the soul 
through the seven planets and the frustration of the tyranny of the 
planetary spirits, can be traced to the reaction of the conquering 


1! He attributes the creation of the world by the fall of Sophia not to an accident, 
but to an emanation : syzygies, or pairs of male and female aeons, are substituted 
for the bisexual aeons of the Ophites. Jesus becomes the product of the joint con- 
tribution of all the powers of the pleroma: the possibility of progress from the 
material to the spiritual is replaced by a rigid predestinarianism. 
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Persians against the astral religion of Babylon. The Gnostic hierarchy 
of personified attributes of God has its prototype in the Amshaspands 
of Zoroaster. Orphicism and Essenism, the forerunners of Gnosticism, 
were both exposed to Persian influences. 

With the problem of the influence of the Mystery Religions upon the 
Earliest Christianity the author does not deal, since it hardly comes 
within the scope of his work. But a consideration of the closely 
related question, to what extent Gnosticism was a Christian heresy, 
might have assisted his argument and corrected certain errors. Did 
the Gnostics simply adopt a few elements of Christianity with the object 
of supporting their alien doctrines by the organization of the Christian 
Church? Or did they recognize an affinity and harmony of thought in 
Christianity, and especially Paulinism, which enabled them to reinterpret 
and exaggerate the Christian theory of salvation? The conception of 
the powers of evil in Jewish Apocalyptic differed little from the Gnostic 
conception, and Mr Legge emphasizes the priority of the idea of 
droxatdoracis or ‘the completion of this Aeon’ to the redemption 
of individual souls in all post-Christian Gnostic systems. But an anti- 
Semitic bias disfigures his account of the Jewish Messianic hope—he 
attributes Jewish Apocalyptic almost entirely to the Essenes—and 
renders it the most superficial part of his book. The hostility of the 
Jews to the Gentiles was dictated not by a desire for national aggran- 
dizement, but by jealousy for the honour of God and a sense that the 
material civilization of the Greek world was an offence against it. 
Secondly, the counter-arguments which the Christian controversialists 
opposed to Gnosticism, are a good criterion of the trustworthiness of 
their testimony. Irenaeus alone erected a theory of salvation which 
vindicated Christianity as a historical religion and safeguarded it against 
the dangers of Gnosticism, and he alone seems to have understood the 
systems he controverts. 

Marcionism and Manichaeism, with studies of which the book con- 
cludes, are extremes which meet. Both are characterized by an 
absolute dualism and its consequent, puritanism. But the puritanism of 
the former was an antiseptic of paganism, whereas the motive of Mani- 
chaean puritanism was a pagan myth of the imprisonment of light. The 
Manichaeans in Turfan accommodated themselves to the dominant 
Buddhism, just as in Europe they conciliated their system to Chris- 
tianity. By an irony of history, the Marcionites, when their church was 
suppressed by the successors of Constantine, recognized their affinity 
and went over to the Manichaeans. Mr Legge’s account of Manichaeism, 
embodying the results of recent research and the discoveries in Turke- 
stan, the most notable of which is a penitential confession, is perhaps 
the most valuable portion of his book. 
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Since the plan of the book is well conceived, it is unfortunate that 
the execution is so unequal. Perhaps the bewildering mythologies of 
the Gnostics do not lend themselves to a graceful presentment, but this 
is no excuse for ugly neologisms and occasional solecisms. ‘ Homo- 
phagous’ (vol. ii p. 63), apparently an adjective formed from the 
apopayia of the Orphics, is an example of both faults. In spite of this 
defect of style, which improves towards the end, the excellent index and 
the elaborate footnotes render the book a valuable work of reference. 
The Germans are curiously absent from an otherwise exhaustive 
bibliography. 

G. N. L. Hatt. 


Commentarius in Symbolum Apostolorum auctore Tyrannio Rufino. 
Edited by Ernest F. Morison, D.D. (Methuen, 1916.) 

A Commentary on the Apostles Creed by Tyrannius Rufinus. Trans- 
lated by the same. (Methuen, 1916.) 


Ir candidates for ordination are to have their learnedness in the 
Latin tongue tested by an examination in the Commentary of Rufinus 
on the Apostle’s Creed, it is well that they should have in their hands 
a carefully edited and annotated text and a good translation. These 
Dr Morison has supplied. ‘There was Heurtley, to be sure, who printed 
the text in his (at the time) invaluable De Fide et Symbolo in 1866, and 
twenty years later translated the contents of that little manual; but 
Heurtley did not annotate. He sometimes expostulated. Dr Morison’s 
notes give much that will be helpful. In a few instances they are 
lacking. For example, there is no note on the extraordinarily interest- 
ing word sacramentum, which would have been welcome on iv 12; the 
astronomical origin of the phoenix fable, and a word or two about the 
Egyptian hieroglyph (also a phoenix, but a palm-tree) which stood for 
the world-era ushering in a ‘resurrection’, or ‘ restitution of all things’, 
might have been inserted on xi 13 ; servata virginitate is scantily treated 
on x 25; and the same remark applies to the symbolism of the water 
and the blood from the pierced side on xxiii 1; nothing is said about 
Rufinus’s false exegesis of the Baptist’s question, xxiii 6; nor of the 
influence of heresy in aiding in the fprmation of the Canon, xxxvi 23 ; 
nor of the meaning of the word ‘Canon’ itself, and its manifold uses, 
xxxvii 17. A caution should have been given as to Rufinus’s rather 
confused explanations of the ‘ resurrection of this flesh’; and on the 
use of the sign of the cross a reference to Tertullian de corona 3 should 
be added, xliii 21. On page 13 (ix 14) read ‘ Evangeliis’: on page 76 
(xxviii 12) read ‘ derelinques’; and on page 84 in the note on 17, 
line 3, some word has dropped out between ‘little’ and ‘ Amphilochius ’. 


T. HERBERT BINDLEY. 
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Through the Jews to God: a Challenge. By S.C. KirKpatRIck, S. Th. 
(S.P.C.K., 1916.) 


THE purpose of this book is to stimulate Christians to study the faith 
of the Jews and Jews to study the faith of Catholic Christianity. In 
the preface we read: ‘The twentieth century is the time for testing 
values, and in the fight against materialism Christianity and Judaism are 
equally concerned. Can we not, therefore, draw together staunch Jew 
and staunch Christian and work for a kingdom of God which shall 
conquer the world?’ ‘The publishers advertise it as ‘a history of the 
Jewish people down to the present day’, which is both less and more 
than a just description. The writer ‘has spent a long time in the 
Ghetto and has had special opportunities of appreciating the Jewish 
point of view’: she or he is more concerned with the present and the 
future of Jewry than with its past, and the wide range of topics treated 
is perhaps the direct outcome of evangelistic work among the Jews in 
such places as Petticoat Lane (alias Wentworth Street, E.), a photograph 
of which faces page 133. The book ‘does not profess to be much 
more than a compilation’, but it is informed with something of the 
wistful passion of St Paul :—‘ By their lapse salvation comes to the 
gentiles that the gentiles should provoke them to emulation. If then 
this their lapse is a priceless advantage to the world... much more 
priceless shall be their state of achievement. . . . If their rejection is the 
reconciling of the world can their acceptance be other than life from 
the dead ?’? 

The first chapter describes the Promised Land, beginning with 
Physical Features (‘the scenery pictured in the Old Testament has 
been described by Highlanders, by men who, for the most part, looked 
down the valleys of Palestine or over its plains’) and ending with 
a question, ‘ what of the future ?’ 

The second traces the origin and dispersion of the Hebrews from the 
Semites to Jews in England, Italy, Poland, Russia, India, and China, 
concluding with the dilemma, Nationality or world-wide spiritual 
influence. ; 

The third enumerates the Sources of Judaism from the Law, which 
was given in Jove, through the Talmud to the Liturgy from which our 
Lord seems to quote the Hear O Jsrae/—the daily confession of im- 
memorial faith in which each individual takes upon himself the yoke of 
the kingdom of Heaven. 


1 Rom. xi 11 ff (W. G. Rutherford’s translation). 
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The fourth chapter deals with Divisions within Judaism from Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees to Reform and Literal Judaism and Zionists. 

The fifth with Doctrine, Custom, and Ritual, containing a reference to 
the ‘beautiful custom of ‘‘ making friends” before the Day of Atone- 
ment’:—I remember the Christian caretaker of some buildings in 
Whitechapel (occupied entirely by Jews) quoting in illustration of this 
the example of two families at deadly feud with one another. Before 
the Day of Atonement they met as friends and ever after that bore no 
enmity towards each other. 

The sixth chapter is concerned with Jesus Christ, the World Messiah, 
and the Fulfilment of Israel’s Hope, and is illustrated by a photograph 
of a Friday afternoon at the Jews’ Wailing Place at Jerusalem. 

The seventh chapter—Prodlems, Thoughts, and Vistons—touches on 
many problems and ‘ the vision of the practical revival of the Church of 
the Circumcision which existed in Jerusalem under James; such a 
Church, that, while holding all the essentials of the Catholic Faith and 
Truth, should develop on its own national lines.’ 

So brief a treatment of so many and so great subjects can hardly be 
deemed satisfactory save as a Challenge. But the book is in itself 
a good Companion to Biblical Studies, differing as it does from the 
more magisterial and methodical compilations which Universities and 
other printers provide. It may be no contribution to knowledge as 
knowledge exists in other books—the student is referred particularly to 
Religion and Worship of the Synagogue by Box and Oesterley—but the 
writer has enthusiasm, and gives us glimpses of the Jews as living, 
suffering, and believing unto this day. 


J. H. A. Harr. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLISH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, July 1916 (Vol. Ixxxii, No. 164: 
Spottiswoode & Co.). Bishop or Mapras Church and State in India 
—F. B. Jevons Science, Ethics, and Art: a synoptic philosophy— 
E. WorpswortH Wordsworth and his influence—W. H. Frere The 
English Rite—P. V. M. BenecKE Clement of Alexandria—W. JENKIN- 
son Our London churches before the Great Fire—The crisis of the 
War—A. C. HeapLaM The Virgin Birth—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, July 1916 (Vol. xiv, No. 4: Williams & 
Norgate). S. A. Brooke A discourse on War—H. Becpie The 
spiritual alliance of Russia and England—A. SHaDwWELL German War 
sermons—A. Darrocu Education and Humanism—J. A. R. MARRIOTT 
The educational opportunity—W. B. SeLsiz The problem of Con- 
science—A. E. Garvie The Christian ideal and its realization— 
Countess oF Warwick Race suicide—A. W. VERNON A modern 
confession of faith on Jesus Christ—W. MacneILE D1xon Shakespere, 
the Englishman—C. G. Monteriore The perfection of Christianity— 
J. H. Hertz Jewish mysticism—H. Extior A defence of scientific 
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